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elad to know about our new product— 


JOHNSON'S 


It is unequalled for touching up leather cush- 
ions—side curtains—tire covers—auto 


trunks—pantasote and mohair tops and 
linings. | 












One coat of Johnson’s Black-Lac gives a rich, black sur- 
face—just like new. It is easy to apply—dries in fifteen 
minutes—does not rub off on the hands or clothing—is 
permanent—waterproof and inexpensive. 
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For Worn Metal Parts 


Johnson’s Black-Lac is unequalled for blackening fen- 
ders—rims—running boards—hoods—radiators—guards— 
lamps—and in fact all worn metal parts. One coat covers. 
Prevents rust and keeps your car in a high state of repair. 
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HOUSANDS of automobile owners all over the country who are using 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax and Johnson’s Cleaner with such wonderful results will be 
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BLACK: LAC 


It is no longer necessary to purchase three or four different 
products for dressing-up your car. Johnson’s Black-Lac is six 
products in one: 


G it is <A mohair top dressing. 4 it is <A cushion dressing 


s 


tis aleather topdressing. 5—Itis a metal enamel. 
tis a lining dye. 6—It is a rim paint. 

Use Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax to keep the 
body, hood and fenders shining like new. Be sure to ask for 


JOHNSON’S — phey make old cars 


motor stars.” 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. MA 7 

Enclosed please find $1.10, for which send me, all charges 
prepaid, one quart of Johnson’s Black-Lac with complete infor- 
mation on same. 
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City and State. 
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Speedometer 


Are the 5% 
Right or Wrong? 


| America’s largest automobile manufacturers 

could never have reached their present position of 
leadership without plenty of foresight, good judg- 
ment, common sense and a sincere effort to give 
the best dollar for dollar value they could. 


95% of them use the Stewart Speedometer. 





‘* No car is better than its accessories.’’ 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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TTT OTST ST et eter ULE 


Put Your 


Advertising 


Problems 
Up to Men 
Who Know 
Your Market 


Sixteen years’ intimate 
connection with the motor 
car industry has equipped 
the Merchandising and 
Advertising Departments 
of MOTOR AGE to serve 
in the capacity of special- 
ists in their field. This 
field is a peculiar one, in 
many respects at variance 
with the established meth- 
ods and practices which 
obtain in other and older 


_ lines of business. 


In the wide experience of 
our experts there is al- 
most always something 
which relates to or can be 
adapted to the merchandis- 
ing or advertising prob- 
lems confronting you. 


Frequently pointing out a 
fundamental error in an 
advertiser’s méthod of ap- 
proach or in his merchan- 
dising plan has_ turned 
threatened failure into suc- 
cess. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been 
saved by a thirty-minute 
interview with one man 
who KNEW what he was 
talking about. 


Thirty-ive MOTOR AGE 
manufacturing, merchan- 
dising and _ advertising 
counselors are at your 
service. Money cannot 
bring together such an- 
other aggregation. Yet 
the services of these men 
are gratis. 


Let men who know your 
market co-operate with 
you. Write for full infor- 
mation. 


Motor Age 


Mallers Building, Chicago 
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Why I am a Studebaker dealer! 


Seven years ago we commenced selling Stude- 
baker Autos, and during the interim we have 
had District Managers of all the other popular 
makes do their best to persuade us to change our 
line; but our years’ of experience have thoroughly 
convinced us that Studebakers are the best and 
give the most value (by a large margin) for the 
money, the greatest amount cf pleasure with the 
least amount of trouble. The longest service with 
the smallest expense, and last but not least, 
the Studebaker Corporation of America, is the 
fairest, best and squarest with their dealers and 
customers of any Automobile Manufacturing 
Company on earth, therefore I repeat the reason 
why we are still Studebaker dealers is obvious. 


oe IS actiurw 
Backus Novelty Co. 


Smethport, Penna. 

















ND the reasons, as he 
states, “are obvious”. 
Any one of them is sufficient 
to hold the average dealer; 
but it isn’t the “average 
dealer” that Studebaker seeks 
to tie up with. It is the 
above-normal type, who by 
keeping in close touch with 
the Sales and Service depart- 
ments of the Company, and 
following systems that have 
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proved successful, can build 
greater immediate and fu- 
ture profits. 


Are you a member of the 
“above-normal” group? If 
so, Studebaker has some 
facts for you to read—if you 
will write for them. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. — 


Detroit, Mich. 


Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 




















When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age 
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OW many times have you seen a spin- 

dling youth, mostly knobs and joints, 
grown to a size proportionate to the most 
harmonious use of long trousers, still 
equipped with the knee length variety 
and looking like a restaurant lamb chop 
with a frilled paper tube fitted over the 
small end of the bone. On each occasion 
it has very probably come to your mind 
that this lad’s indulgent mother ean not 
believe him grown up, or, for sentimental 
reasons peculiar to mothers, does not want 
him to grow up, and accordingly endeav- 
ors to retain his youth by the attachment 
of undersize parts regardless of appear- 
ance. 

If you will allow yourself to consider 
the various departments of a motor car 
factory as a big family you will undoubt- 
edly agree with our comparison between, 
say the sales department and the service 
department. The sales department is the 
older institution. In the old days it took 
salesmanship to sell cars and as a result 
this son in the factory’s family grew up 
rapidly, was thoroughly well educated— 


ervice from the 





by the Factory's Policy 


climbed into his long pants. The pros- 
perity of the father, however, has fattened 
the sales department, and he is now en- 
joying a comfortable regime, being wor- 
ried mostly about fulfilling promised de- 
liveries rather than striking out for new 
sales. 
Service Department Neglected 

How different is the department of serv- 
ice. Concentration on production, fren- 
zied efforts to increase the factory output 
of cars, has occupied the mind of the 
parent institution and this youngest mem- 
ber of the family is given little thought 


in a growing-up way—he is still in his [Py ge 


short pants. This applies to the average 
motor car factory of today, and, of course, 
there are exceptions in which the service 
departments are thoroughly developed in- 
stitutions designed to give the car owner 
every deserved attention after he has pur- 
chased his ear. 

A boy in short pants is an imaginary 
individual given to never-ending and un- 
expected changes of thought and is often, 
for this reason, an unreasonable soul to 





















ers Point 
By Wallace 2. Blood 
The Man Who Buys a Car Should Guide His Requirements 
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These sketches tell a story which has its similar case in every factory service department 
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deal with. Maybe, a car owner is given a 
thorough thesis on the service policy of 
the factory which manufactured his car, 
at the time of his purchase, and 6 months 
from then, when he is in need of prompt 
and satisfactory service, he sets about to 
gain this end through the policy outlined 
to him, and after much effort and lost 
time, finds that a new policy has cropped 
up and been adopted and he is rowing up 
the wrong stream. 

Five years ago, practically every car 
manufacturer handled service direct from 
the factory.to the owner. The tripling 
and quadrupling of production in the years 
following swelled the work of the service 
departments, taking care of early and cur- 
rent models alike, to such an extent that 
the skin of the service capacity was 
stretched to a bursting point and the pres- 
sure had to be carried off through other 
channels. 

Sub-Service Stations 

The result has been the creation of sub- 
service stations throughout the selling dis- 
trict. Many factories have found that 
branch sales stations and service depart- 
ments are not conducive to harmony and 
have separated them. Others have com- 
bined them with success. Even in ineffi- 
cient forms, however, service stations near 
to the car owner are infinitely more satis- 
factory, both to the owner and the fac- 
tory than a single institution located at 
the factory. 

Owners have not taken to this plan 
readily, probably because of the human 
characteristic of skepticism regarding any- 
thing new, and the desire to present trou- 
bles to the root of the institution which 
is responsible for them. They are slow in 
realizing the value of service near at hand, 
and the fact is regrettable, both for the 
owner’s and the factory’s good. 
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In the old days, with a direct factory-to-the-owner policy, service managers were deluged with a 


sundry assortment of unannounced return part shipments 


It has been the writer’s lot to view the 
operation of a service department in a fac- 
tory which has built cars since 1908 and 
is at present one of the heaviest producers, 
both under the system of service from the 
factory to the owner and _= service 
through well-managed sub-stations scat- 
tered throughout all the larger cities of 
the country. Examples of the experiences 
gone through in both systems should give 
the owner an insight on which one will 
give him the most satisfaction. 

Considering the system of factory serv- 
ice first, it is a fact that this particular 
manufacturer had on file between four and 
eight lawsuits placed against him by ear 
owners, continually. An analysis of each 
one of these suits showed it to be the re- 
sult of misunderstandings, rather than in- 
attention or misdealings on the part of 
the factory. The factory did everything 
in its power—and it was a costly proceed- 
ing—to retain peace, but argument by cor- 
respondence, compared with personal talks 
between a factory representative and an 
owner, are like silver and lead in the value 
of an American dollar. 

This same department was continually 
being swamped with unannounced ship- 
ments of speedometers, tire pumps, tires 
and like accessories, upon which the acces- 
sory makers handled the guarantees and 
the factory was not responsible for at all. 
It meant much correspondence in which a 
great deal of bull-headedness evolved on 
the part of the owner, much repacking and 
reshipping, with resulting expenses for the 
factory and the owner, all of which would 
have been avoided had the owner taken 
the matter up with a representative in his 
own locality who could have explained 
matters to him in a personal talk. 

The correspondence in that department 
was both humorous and aggravating. Own- 


ers of cars a year, yes even 3 years, out 
of the guarantee used to write in with 
a hardluck story on how their car had 
been given the best of care and had not 
been driven over 3,000 miles, and that 
they considered their case demanded spe- 
cial consideration, and they would appre- 
ciate it if the factory would give them a 
new motor or a new frame for the one 
which had gone bad. More correspon- 
dence, maybe a thick file of it, convincing 
the owner, who had not been educated by 
a nearby representative, that the factory 
had set policies regarding the service they 
would render, which they could not alter 
and still continue to make money and stay 
in business. 

Release-on-Consideration Shipments 

There was another plan in vogue in that 
service department, which cost the fac- 
tory thousands of dollars and was finally 
abandoned in a day without a dozen pro- 
tests from owners and dealers, even though 
several of the executives of the institu- 
tion thought that it would take months to 
live it down. It was the abandonment of 
what are known as release-on-consideration 
shipments. In these a shipment was made 
to the owner or dealer accompanied by 
written instructions to the transportation 
company to release the C. O. D. feature of 
the shipment upon the surrender of the 
motor car parts to be replaced by the con- 
signee. Such shipments left the manufac- 
turer absolutely unprotected. 

As an example a car owner in a distant 
western city wrote a masterpiece of pitiful 
ill-luck patterned around the great ex- 
penditure and inconvenience to which he 
had been subjected in endeavoring to keep 
the radiator of his car from leaking. The 
plea had its effect on the service depart- 
ment exeeutives and it was agreed upon 
that the man deserved a new radiator, and 
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forthwith a shipment was made on the 
plan outlined above. When the old radia- 
tor came back to the factory one look at 
it created the mental embryo which event- 
ually resulted in the abandonment of re- 
lease-on-consideration shipments. It was 
completely wrecked, evidently in a colli- 
sion. The owner got a new radiator free, 
and the factory was plainly ‘‘stuck.’’ 

These are but a drop in the manifold 
bucket of troubles to which this depart- 
ment was subjected, and we have outlined 
them in an attempt to change the mind 
of the owner concerning factory service. 
The policy of this service department was 
completely changed in the remarkably 
short time of 3 months, and it is now 
one of the most harmonious institutions 
the writer has had the pleasure of being 
connected with. 

Service Through Branches 

In this particular factory, service is now 
taken care of through six or eight branch 
houses in the large cities and a large list 
of contracted distributors. One might say 
that contracted distributors are not as re- 
liable a source to look to for service as a 
factory branch. They are, if handled right, 
and this factory did this by allowing them 
a generous commission on parts and em- 
bodying in the contract a service policy 
which insured the co-operation of the fac- 
tory in settling major matters which might 
mean a heavy financial loss to the distribu- 
tor. It was the factory’s policy that the 
distributor received as large a profit per 
ear as the manufacturer and consequently, 
should share in the service expense. The 
plan has met with tremendous success. 

Suppose you live in Tacoma and have a 
ear which is made in Detroit. Possibly 
you are a doctor and your machine is as 
much a part of your work as your medi- 
eine case. During a particularly busy sea- 
son you are so unfortunate as to slide into 
a concrete curb and break a wheel. You 
know that you can get a new wheel imme- 
diately at the factory service station in 
Tacoma, or can write to Detroit for one 
and get it possibly in a week. Which 
would you do? To the writer it seems 
almost obvious that any man would get 
his parts at the nearest place, yet there 
are scores and scores of them that will put 
up with a long delay to get it from the 
factory. 

Do not think that the factory will fur- 
nish you parts cheaper than the service 
station. Do not write to a factory for dis- 
counts, when you know that you are lo- 
cated in the territory of a branch or deal- 
er. You will not get the discount and are 
only wasting postage. Remember that the 
factory contracts with their representatives 
to allow them profits on every car or car 
part sale in their locality, and that, if 
you order a shipment from the factory, if 
it is not referred back to the representa- 
tive which is usually the case, the factory 
will ship it to you at list price and send 
a check to the representative for his con- 
tracted profit. You might as well buy it 
from the dealer in the first place. 


MOTOR AGE 


Most factories guarantee their cars for 
a period of 1 year from the date of sale. 
This guarantee does not mean that they 
will pay for all the labor and transporta- 
tion costs in getting a new part replaced 
for a defective one in your machine. Most 
guarantees specifically stipulate that, after 
examination by the factory of the part 
claimed defective, if it is the opinion of 
the factory inspectors that the part in 
question warrants replacement, a new part 
will be shipped you transportation charged 
collect and you will pay for the labor of 


‘having it installed, unless the dealer in 


your locality decides to bear the expense 
himself. The service policies of all mo- 
tor car manufacturers are definitely out- 
lined and it is impossible for the makers 
to vary from these rules. If they estab- 
lished a precedent in humoring some cer- 
tain case, they might become involved in 
an unending entanglement which would 
rob them of their just profits. 

We have mentioned examinations of 
parts claimed defective, by the factory, 
and you will probably say to yourself, why 
does not the dealer or distributor pass 
upon this replacement. Here we come to 
another department of a motor ear build- 
ing institution—the claim department. 

Webster defines service as labor or duty 
for the benefit of another. Nothing is in- 
cluded in this definition stipulating that 
this duty be done at the expense of the 
perpetrator. An efficiently organized 
claim department is almost as essential to 
a motor car factory as is the department 
of finance. It is one of the greatest fac- 
tors in preventing profit leakage in the 























An owner got a new radiator free, on a bluff. 
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institution. With a hundred odd repre- 
sentative throughout the country, all given 
the authority to pass upon parts replace- 
ment claims, a generous management in 
one instance and a miserly one in another 
would breed strife which would result in 
a continual’ list of losses to the factory 
and complaints on the part of the car 
owners. 

Factory Claim Department 

The factory claim department is based 
upon the policies of the company, is under 
the direct supervision of the officials, and 
you can rest assured that these officials 
will grant every concession which they 
consider fair and will do everything pos- 
sible to maintain satisfaction among the 
owners, because such treatment means re- 
peating sales and word-to-mouth advertis- 
ing, without which all printed advertising 
would be useless. A thoroughly capable 
crew of inspectors is maintained. Men 
who know every part of every model at 
a glance; who can tell whether the defect 
is due to ordinary wear or misuse, or 
whether the material is not up to stand- 
ard or the workmanship faulty. 

Do not think that a reputable motor car 
factory is going to pass up credit on some- 
thing which is really its own fault. Its 
reputation is too much at stake in doing 
such a thing. If you get word from the 
factory, either through your dealer or di- 
rect, that credit is not due you for a part 
that you have returned, just stop and 
think that that part went through two or 
more inspectors who knew whether that 
part was subject to any common defects, 
that these inspectors are salaried men giv- 
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When the replaced part was received at the 


factory the service manager realized that he was “stuck.’ The radiator was completely wrecked 
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Orders entered according to the factory’s instructions are promptly handled. 


en orders to utilize his mechanical knowl- 
edge in passing upon his work, and that 
the management gives the claim another 
consideration even if the inspector’s re- 
port says ‘‘no credit.’’ Passing upon claims 
is almost a mechanical operation and well 
oiled in favor of the owner at that. It 
is truly disheartening to score a $250 block 
of cylinders because you have neglected 
to keep the motor oiled, but it is just 
as unfair to ask the factory to share the 
expense of replacement with you. If a 
service man in your locality examines the 
ear and finds that the oil pump failed to 
work, it is that man’s duty to notify the 
factory, and the makers will give you a 
satisfactory adjustment, you can count on 
that. If you are treated well you will 
grin and tell your neighbor about it. That 
grin and story of yours may sell several 
more cars from the same factory. 


In the first part of this article we bore 
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Form S-314 


Mile A Minute Motor Co 
Detroit, Mich 


for the following parts to be shipped 


Date Do 1914 


Please enter my Order 
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upon the fact that service departments in 
their average present stage of develop- 
ment and organization are more or less ex- 
perimental. They have not kept pace with 
the unexpected demand for cars and con- 
sequent large production. The manage- 
ment of these factories are far-sighted in- 
dividuals and have come to realize that, if 
this tremendous production schedule is to 
continue, there is going to be need of a re- 
markably efficient department to take care 
of these swarms of cars which are getting 
older, and consequently more susceptible to 
ailments each year. 


Service department managers are going 
to be high salaried, thoroughly capable busi- 
ness men. They already are in a number 
of instances, but the class is going to im- 
prove. Owners are going to buy a multi- 
tude of cars produced by factories whose 
service departments are not thoroughly de- 
veloped, and possibly the greatest aid in 
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Ill-written letter orders are sources of unnecessary delay 


bringing about this development will be 
co-operation on the part of the owners. 
There is nothing more disheartening to a 
departmental management than a string of 
correspondence railing the policies and 
methods of handling his particular division. 


If you are going to order parts follow the 
directions set forth in the instruction books 
issued by the factory. If you think an- 
other method would provide you with a 
short-cut for more prompt delivery of the 
part get the idea out of your head, for the 
management of your service department 
is endeavoring to make its work as me- 
chanical as possible and if your order goes 
through the regular shipping machinery it 
is going to come out faster than if it is a 
special job. If the factory requests that 
you place parts orders direct with them on 
a prescribed order blank which they will 
willingly furnish, see that you are provided 
with a pad of these blanks, and do not 
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scribble your order in pencil or poor hand- 
writing. 3 

Practically every factory will warn 
against placing of telegraphic orders. This 
applies both to owners and dealers. <A mis- 
placement of words, which ean so readily 
occur in a wire message, can and has in any 
number of instances resulted in incorrect 
shipments and consequent loss of time and 
money for the consignee and the shipper. 
If you are a dealer try to anticipate your 
orders, and send them to the factory in 
typewritten form. You will get better 
service. 


If you are an owner, do not write a letter 
to the technical department of a factory 
service department outlining some trouble 
you are having and asking for a remedy, 
and then at the bottom of your letter tack 
on a postscript ordering some small parts. 
This is done constantly and the result is 
that the technical department, which is in 
most cases distinctly separated from the 
order department, misses these orders and 
the owner wonders why his parts do not 
arrive. Write your order on a separate 
sheet of paper, then it will get to the order 
department promptly. 


Order Parts from Dealer 


Better than all this, order your parts 
through your local dealer. He knows your 
ear thoroughly, if he is a good motor car 
man, and if he is obliged to send to the fac- 
tory for a part he will eall a connecting 
rod a connecting rod in his order to the fae- 
tory. The writer once handled an order 
from an owner specifying a crankshaft, 
even giving the part number. The ship- 
ment was made C. O. D. and when the con- 
signee saw it he wrote a blistering letter 
to the factory on its ‘‘rotten service’’ 
stating that he had ordered a crankshaft 
and the factory had shipped him an ‘‘en- 
gine rod.’’ The service department was 
stumped and accordingly sent a represen- 
tative to the customer’s town. The man 
wanted a connecting rod. 


In building railroads the surveyors and 
civil engineers endeavor to lay out the 
roadbed in as straight a line as possible. 
They work on the axiom that a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two points. 
They also avoid steep grades so that the 
locomotives may maintain a consistent 
speed with a minimum amount of labor. As 
a result of their plans trains roll into sta- 
tions from distant points on a certain 
scheduled minute. There is no reason why 
a service shipping department cannot be 
as efficient if the owners and dealers ¢o- 
operate with the factory. Orders type- 
written on specified forms are routed 
through the up-to-date service department 
with clock-like precision. Poorly written 
letter orders must go through the hands 
of interpreters who, if they are not abso- 
lutely sure of what the customer wants will 
turn over the letter to a correspondent 
whose business it is to write the customer 
for further information. If you want 
prompt service follow factory directions. 

Letters to service departments of a tech- 
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nical nature grow gray hairs on a crew of 


technical correspondents. The writer has 


handled as many as forty letters a day in 
which the owner would give such unen- 
lightening information as, ‘‘ there is a slight 
knock in my car that I cannot find. It is 
either in the motor or gearset. What can I 
do to eliminate it?’’ It is obvious that it is 
impossible to answer such a letter satis- 


‘factorily by correspondence. If those same 


owners could turn over their ears to effi- 
cient service men in their home towns, the 
mechanics could lay their hands on the 
trouble at once and either remedy it them- 
selves or tell the owner how it is done. 

Of course it is quite impossible for a fac- 
tory to provide service stations in every 
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town where its cars are sold, but what if an 
owner does have to drive 50 miles to get 
his service? He can get there and back be- 
fore his letter would reach the factory. 

Do not threaten the factory if you think 
you have been misused. Large factories 
are hardened to threats. They are pet 
tricks of thousands of owners and receive 
littie consideration. Even if you are ag- 
gravated, a reasonable, sensible letter will 
receive much more consideration than a 
tempered one. Follow directions and get 
your service at the nearest place available. 
If your dealer gets your service profits— 
and he deserves them—he will give you 
more attention than if he does not. That 
is a simple business principle. 


Overland Factory Branch in Gotham 


Silver Drops Willy's Distribution and 
Takes on Chalmers 


EW YORK, July 17—The Willys-Over- 

land Co. has opened a new factory 
branch in this city for the direct sale of 
Overland and Willys-Knight cars. This 
action on the part of the Overland organ- 
ization follows out the policy already put 
in foree of establishing its own branches 
in the most important cities in this coun- 
try. 

C. T. Silver, who formerly handled the 
Overland products, has just closed a $6,- 
250,000 contract with the Chalmers Motor 
Co., Detroit, Mich., to handle its car in 
this territory after August 1. 


E. B. Jackson, formerly president of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., this city, has re- 
cently become associated with the Willys- 
Overland Co. at Toledo in an executive 
capacity. He will make use of his ex- 
perience and knowledge of metropolitan 
needs by devoting a large part of his time 
to the creation and development of an or- 
ganization in this territory. 


The company has had in progress the 
erection of one of the largest service 
buildings in this territory with a view to 
taking over its own business. Conditions 
over which the company had no control 
suddenly presented themselves on Friday 
and steps were immediately taken to es- 
tablish a branch by locating a temporary 
showroom at 1826-28 Broadway, in which 
are now being exhibited Overland and 
Willys-Knight cars, and also the estab- 
lishing and equipping of a service station 
at 150th street and Gerard avenue, the 
Bronx, in a building with 60,000 feet of 
floor space. It is the intention of the 
company immediately to open sales ard 
service stations in Brooklyn and Newark. 


The new building which is in process of 
completion is located on Fifty-seventh and 
Fifty-eighth streets, between Tenth and 
Eleventh avenues. This building is par- 
tially completed at the present time and 
when finished will have a floor space of 


300,000 square feet and will represent an 
investment of about $1,000,000. 

The territory which Mr. Silver will have 
for the Chalmers is approximately the 


.same as that which he has had during the 


last 6 years, taking in all New York city, 
Long Island, Staten Island, most of New 
Jersey and a part of Connecticut, with a 
branch in Bridgeport. He will also take 
care of the Atlantic seaboard on Chalmers 
parts. | 

C. T. Silver, Inec., as the new company 
will from now on be known, will handle 
10 per cent of the Chalmers output, dating 
from August 1 for the coming year. Bus- 
iness in Chalmers, Overland and Willys- 
Knight cars is now going on in Silver’s 
salesrooms. The last two will be on the 
floors until sold, after which the Chalmers 
will be handled alone. 


In reference to E. B. Jackson going over 
to the Overland organization, steps have 
been taken by the Packard company in 
this city and Philadelphia to appoint new 
men to fill in as heads of these respective 
branches. E. S. Hare, recently appointed 
manager of sales of the New York Pack- 
ard branch, and formerly vice-president of 
the Commercial Truck Co., Philadelphia, 
now becomes general manager of the Pack- 
ard branch in New York City. L. J. East- 
man becomes general manager of the Phil- 
adelphia Packard branch. 





PAGE LOSES MITCHELL IN GOTHAM 


New York, July 18—Special telegram— 
The Mitchell agency for metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York has been taken by the 
newly-formed Mitchell Motors Co. of New 
York, and George Stone, formerly man- 
ager of the Chalmers New York branch, 
has been appointed sales manager. The 
Carl H. Page Motors Co., which has han- 
dled the Mitchell in New York, will re- 
main as the wholesale distributor in this 
territory for the Mitchell Motors Co. 
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Nash Buys Jeffery 


Control of Wisconsin Company 
to Be Taken Over August | 
by New Head 


Deal Involves About $9,000,000— 
Organization Not Changed 


HICAGO, July 17—Control of the 

Thomas B. Jeffery Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
will be taken over by C. W. Nash, former 
head of the General Motors Co., August 1. 
It is understood that Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Boston, Mass., one of the banking syndi- 
cates which financed the General Motors 
several years ago, when that company was 
in a bad way, also is interested in the deal. 
The purchase price is said to involve about 
$9,000,000. 

The Jeffery organization will remain in- 
tact except that the Jefferys will step out 
August 1. It is also said that the Jeffery 
distributors throughout the country will 
not be changed and as an evidence of this 
the Chicago distributor has signed a new 
contract with Nash for a period of 5 years. 

Mr. Nash will sever his connections with 
General Motors completely on the first of 
next month at which time he will locate 
in Kenosha. The new arrangement is not 
in any sense a merger, nor does it smack 
of financial manipulation. It is the inten- 
tion of Mr. Nash to build up the Jeffery 
plant even to a higher standard than it has 
been previously and his reputation for 
constructive conservatism is a guarantee 
that the Jeffery policies, on which the suc- 
cess of the business has been built, will be 
continued. 





DISCUSS FREIGHT SITUATION 

Detroit, Mich., July 15—Under the 
auspices of the National Automobile Chain- 
ber of Commerce representatives of mem- 
bers met at the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce Thursday to discuss the freight sit- 
uation. J. S. Marvin, traffic manager cf 
the chamber, presided. 

The meeting was interested particularly 
in subjects to be considered by the Official 
Classification Committee at New York, 
July 18. That committee fixes the rates 
used by railroads east of Chicago and on 
its docket for the New York meeting are 
the ratings for speedometers and conncec- 
tions, lamps used on motor cars, magnetos. 
trunk racks, doors, dashes, wheel rims, 
steering wheels and most important of all, 
motor vehicles, passenger and freight. 

The motor car men approved some of 
the proposed ratings but were opposed to 
the ratings suggested by the classification 
committee on lamps, steering wheels and 
single motor cars and trucks. Lamps would 
be rated 50 per cent higher than electric 
lamps for other uses and single trucks con- 
siderably higher than at present. It is 
claimed by the motor vehicle interests that 
there is no justification for these changes. 
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They will also ask for a specific rating on 
ears and trucks when boxed in carloads as 
such shipments are now charged the same 
as when not boxed. 

It was stated that shipments of cars 
from the factories continue in record vol- 
ume and that the 1917 business is getting 
under way rapidly. In June 23,879 carloads 
were shipped compared with 17,075 car- 
loads in June, 1915. 
ended June 30 shipments reached the im- 
mense total of 151,163 carloads compared 
with 89,613 carloads for the same period 
in 1915. Mr. Marvin estimated that the 
earnings of railroads from shipments of 
finished product alone from automobile and 
truck factories will exceed $35,000,000 for 
the current year. Adding to this the earr- 
ings on inward freight such as tires, bodies, 
stampings, wheels, parts, accessories, steel 
and fuel, the motor car industry has be- 
come one of the greatest sources of revenue 
for the railroads. 





REORGANIZE MITCHELL-LEWIS 

Racine, Wis., July 15—Formation of the 
Mitchell Motors Co. to acquire the busi- 
ness and assets of the Mitchell-Lewis Mo- 
tor Co., makers of the Mitchell car, is an- 
nounced by A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago, 
and Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., New York. 

The capitalization of the new company 
will consist of 125,000 shares of no par 
value. It is announced that a large part 
of the stock has been sold and the bal- 
ance is offered at $67. At this price the 
total capitalization of the new company 
will be $8,125,000, as against net earnings 
of $815,756.37 during the 10 months ended 
October 31, 1915, and net earnings of $1,- 
400,000 for the current fiscal year. 

The present capacity of the Mitchell 
plant is 15,000 cars per annum, which is 
said to be capable of extension to 30,000 
by the addition of machinery costing $100,- 
000. The Mitchell-Lewis statement of as- 


sets shows current assets of $2,000,000. 





WAR TRUCKS GIVEN PRECEDENCE 

Detroit, Mich., July 17—The Packard 
Motor Car Co. has received an order from 
the war: department for 198 additional 
Packard chainless motor trucks for service 
with the army on the Mexican border. This 
order brings the total of this make of 
truck purchased by the government since 
March 20 to 716 vehicles, representing au 
investment of more than $2,000,000. 

With this call for additional motor equip- 
ment, the war department has, for the first 
time, invoked the aid of the new army bill 
which became a law on June 3, 1916. This 
statute provides that in an emergency such 
as the present one manufacturers must give 
precedence over all their other work to 
army orders. The Packard company has 
prepared special stickers calling attenticn 
to the new law and these will be attached 
to every piece of correspondence, material 
requisition and memorandum having to do 
with the production of the 198 specially 
equipped trucks. 


For the 6 months’ 
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Tractor Demonstration 


Dallas, Tex., Scene of Opening 
Gathering of This 


Season 


More Than 1,700 Machines Will 
Participate During Meet 


of sw Tex., July 17—Special tele- 
gram—Texas will buy 5,000 farm trae- 
tors in 1916. Last year Texas farmers 
bought upward of 1,700 tractors and in the 
past three seasons tractor manufacturers 
and dealers have disposed of more than 
3,200 machines in Texas. 

With the formal opening of the first of 
the 1916 national tractor demonstrations 
here tomorrow, this city already is crowded 
with farmers, who are ready to purchase 
machines and with motor car dealers and 
garagemen who are ready and willing to 
complete arrangements to do business with 
the farmers. One big distributor of mo- 
tor cars already has signed up to distribute 
tractors. This is the Frawley Motor Co., 
distributor of Reo and Briscoe cars. The 
Frawley company has contracted to dis- 
tribute throughout the entire state of 
Texas and possibly also Oklahoma, the Den- 
ning tractor produced by the Denning Trac- 
tor Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

It is reported on good authority that at 
least four other big motor car distributors, 
and possibly five, will make similar con- 
nections with other tractor concerns this 
week. 

The Dallas demonstration is held on the 
Caruth farm of 1,000 acres near the city. 
There are now, by actual count, 95 sep- 
arate tractors on the ground and more to 
come. In addition there is a large display 
of tractor accessories. 

The demonstration will be formally 
opened tomorrow and every day until Fri- 
day there will be public demonstrations of 
power plowing, disking, harrowing, culti- 
vating and the use of tractors for other 
farm work such as ensilage cutting, wood 
cutting, pumping, etc. Saturday the en- 
tire demonstration will be moved in special 
trains to Hutchinson, Kan., and from there 
to the other centers included in the circuit. 





WISCONSIN LICENSES PASS 100,000 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 15—The 100,000 
mark for registration of privately-owned 
motor cars in Wisconsin was passed today. 
This is a gain of more than 20,000 licenses 
over the total issue of 1915, and it is be- 
lieved that between now and December 31 
at least 15,000 additional licenses will be 
issued, giving Wisconsin a total of 115,000, 
or 35,000 more than a year ago. W. W. 
Steele, Lodi, Wis., who reserved No. 99,999 
more than 8 months ago, received his 
license today. The number 100,000 went to 
H. E. Nichols, Madison, Wis. 

Private owners’ licenses cost $5 for the 
calendar year, and those of dealers $10. 
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The state has received a total of $576,000 
from all motor car license sources during 
the fiscal year ended June 30. The cost 
of administration for the period was about 
$40,000. The remaining $536,000 is dis- 
tributed exclusively for the construction 
of permanent highways. The state high- 
way commission fund is enriched by $135,- 
000, or 25 per cent. The other 75 per cent 
is returned to the counties of origin for 
the road funds. Thus for each $1 of the 
total fee 70 cents goes back to the county 
where the owner lives for the improvement 
of the roads therein. 

The 1917 Wisconsin license plate will 
have a red background and raised figures 
in white. The 1916 plate has a white 
background and red letters. The letter 
‘‘W’? and distinguishing figures ‘‘ ’17’’ 
follow the number. Dealers are distiv- 
guished by a five-pointed star in addition 
to the other marks. 





FERGUSON LEAVES GENERAL MOTORS 


Don M. Ferguson who, as consulting en- 
gineer of the General Motors Co., Flint, 
Mich., has been institutional in the de- 
velopment of the Oakland six and the new 
Buick four-cylinder cars, has resigned. Ile 
has not announced his plans for the fu- 
ture. Ferguson first joined the General 
Motors organization as engineering head 
of the Cartercar and prior to that time 
was chief engineer of the Studebaker Corp. 





PAUL SMITH DIES IN NEW YORK 

New York, July 15—Paul Smith, vice- 
president and general sales manager of the 
Chalmers Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., died 
today as a result of his falling or jumping 
from the window of his room on the tenth 
floor of the Hotel Biltmore. Mr. Smith 
had just completed a $6,000,000 deal with 
C. T. Silver for the transfer of the local 
Chalmers agency. He was suffering from 
an attack of ptomaine poisoning which 
brought about nervous complications. 

The position of vice-president of the 
Chalmers company has been held by Mr. 
Smith for the last 2 years. He was 33 
years old and born in Maine. He was edu- 
cated at the University of [Illinois to be a 
physician. Ten years ago he was a physi- 
cian in Columbus, O., but for only a short 
time. From there he went to Detroit, work- 
ing as a day laborer in a motor car plant. 
Shortly after this he became Columbus 
agent for the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. While he was sales manager for the 
Goodyear company in New York Walter 
EK. Flanders became interested in him and 
made him sales manager for the E. M. F. 
Co. in 1909. In 1911, he assumed the same 
position in the E, M. F.-Studebaker Co. In 
1912 he organized the Flanders Motor Car 
Co., and the following year joined the 
Lozier forces. It was in 1915 that he be- 
came associated with the Chalmers organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Smith was a member of the Detroit 
Athletie Club, Fellowship, Harmonia, Rac- 
quet, Anchor, Curling and other clubs. 
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May Oppose A. A. Plan 


Massachusetts State Body Will 


Try to Charge Club Members 
Larger Dues 


Some of Largest Afhliated Organi- 
zations May Withdraw 


ORCESTER, Mass., July 17— The 

Massachusetts State A. A. held the 
most important meeting in years here 
last Thursday when the directors of nearly 
all the clubs discussed various plans sug- 
gested by President John P. Coghlin to 
build up the organization. When he was 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Lewis R. Speare he proposed 
some changes, and these were to be rati- 
fied. Some of them were. 

It was decided to incorporate the or- 
ganization to which no one objected. A 
vote was also passed whereby the associa- 
tion authorized the Professor David Gallup, 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, to 
set up an apparatus for testing and seal- 
ing headlights, and then asking the Massa- 
chusetts highway commission to ratify any 
that the institute approved. Another vote 
called for all members of the organization 
to report to the clubs any infractions of 
the motor laws, and the non-compliance 


' with the headlight law, so that the high- 


wav commission could be asked to sus- 
pend licenses. 

Thére was marked objection to the plan 
of President Coghlin to borrow $2,000 on 
notes at 6 per cent interest so that he 
might appoint a field secretary and start 
touring, legal and legislative bureaus. The 
State A. A. has no money available at 
present and some of the directors do not 
eare to take a chance and borrow money. 
President Coghlin proposed that all the 
elubs would raise their dues so as to pay 
to the State A. A. $2 per member instead 
of $1 the present fee. That would help 
bring in the borrowed money. 


Refuse to Pay Raised Dues 
Representatives of the Bay State A. A. 
stated flatly that they would not pay $2 
per member per year to the state associa- 
tion. That organization now has 500 mem- 
mers and this would give the State A. A. 
$1,000. As the State A. A. has only about 
2,000 members, the Bay State A. A. would 
be paying 25 per cent of the total. The 
Bay State annual dues are but $3 a year, 
so it now gives the State A. A. 33 per cent, 
so $2 would give 66 per cent of its dues 
to the organization. Some of the other 
clubs were favorable to a raise. It was 
finally voted to have the directors go to 
their clubs and request a referendum vote. 
Then the results will be sent to President 
Coghlin. They will be counted on the 
basis of one vote for each 100 members or 
fraction thereof. The Bay State A. A. 
will vote against it, and if it is finally 
carried it will refuse to pay the extra 
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money and drop out of the A. A. A. There 
is some doubt about the Springfield Club 
voting for it, and if it does not then that 
will be enough ‘to kill the project, for it 
has about 700 members, and with the Bay 
State would be a majority vote. 

President Coghlin stated flatly that if 
the project were not accepted that he 
would resign as president of the State A. 
A., but the threat did not bother the di- 
rectors very much. Whether he would 
cause the Worcester club to drop out or 
not is a question. At any rate, there seems 
to be breakers ahead for the State A. A. 
The referendum vote will be taken within 
a couple of weeks and the matter will be 
decided some way in less than another 
month. 





DEALERS OPEN DETROIT OFFICES 

Detroit, Mich., July 17—A new wrinkle 
as regards having permanent representa- 
tion in Detroit so as to insure prompt 
shipment of cars, materials, accessorics 
and other supplies has been worked out 
by at least two parties, one being Tom 
Botterill, distributer of Hudson ears for 
Utah and Colorado, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City and Denver, and the other 
is, the recently formed Wallace C. Hood 
Service Bureau. 

The former differs from the latter mainly 
in the fact that Botterill’s establishment 
of a Detroit office was done to seek closer 
touch with the Hudson factory only, while 
the Wallace C, Hood bureau is organized 
to help any manufacturer, jobber or dis- 
tributer, acting as his representative in se- 
curing prompt shipments, following orders 
through production at any factory, and in 
fact, assisting manufacturers or distribu- 
ters who have been working at a disad- 
vantage through lack of representation in 
Detroit and Michigan. 

Botterill has opened an office here with 
A. 8. Broadhead, his distributing manager, 
in charge, and while the move is merely an 
experiment, it is thought that if it works 
out satisfactorily, the office will be made 
permanent. It will save traveling expenses 
back and forth from the West to the face- 
tory, and will undoubtedly work well. 

Wallace C. Hood, one time general sales 
manager of the Chalmers Motor Co., the 
Everitt Motor Car Co., and also of the Em- 
pire Automobile Co., has associated with 
him several well-known men in the indus- 
try in his new kind of business. 

The bureau has been established for the 
purpose of taking up the work which is 
ordinarily done by representatives sent 
to Detroit at a big expense to look after 
deliveries of goods and to secure. parts, 
accessories, etc. The bureau will cover 
every angle of the business which the dis- 
tributor or manufacturer is called upon 
to transact at the expense of time and of 
money for traveling. From the Detroit 
office business will be looked after in To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Jackson, 
Flint, Lansing, and at all other points 
where cars are manufactured. 
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Paint the Bridges White 


ID you ever find yourself almost upon a bridge before you 
knew it while driving late at night? When you strike a 
bridge in which the bridge and road builders had nothing in 
common and found they had left the bridge higher than the 
read, or vice versa, hasn’t it occurred to you that some extra 
precaution to notify you that the bridge was there would have 
saved your car and your feelings a bad jolt? When bridges 
are painted, why always use red or black paint? White paini is 
just as plentiful, costs no more and looks so much better. Then 
again the lights of your car show up light or white objects 
more readily than they do the denser shades. Why not paint 
all our bridges white? 
= ® 
HIS thought evidently has occurred to the highway commis- 
T sion in Jefferson county, Kentucky, for in the very neuar 
future every bridge, no matter how small, will be painted white 
and this change is being made in the interests of safety first. 
Seldom do the joints between bridge and road exactly meet and 
the shock of going over such a place often results in accidents. 
In an effort to control the car the sides of the bridge often are 


National Touring Week 


UCH interest is being manifested throughout the country 
M in what has been designated national touring week. An 
effort is being made to induce every car owner who can do so 
to devote the week of August to touring, and the indications are 
that thousands of motorists will heed the eall of the road at 
that time. Great preparations are being made all over the 
United States to provide comforts and conveniences for the 
tourists who participate in this big motoring festival, which, 
it is expected, will become an annuai event. 


2 & 
HE fact that such a thing as a national touring week has 
been proposed is an eloquent tribute to the people who 
have taken the initiative in improving the roads everywhere 
in this country. Not until very recently has touring on an ex- 
tended scale been possible, because the public highways were 
usually in such a condition as to preclude the possibility of 
having comfort or even safety if one ventured in a car beyond 
the paved streets of the cities. 
= 
a the country districts often provide really better motor 
ear roads than are to be found in the urban districts, 
and with the improvement of the roads and the growth of tour- 
ing has come a betterment of hotel and other accommodations 
in the rural communities. All indications point to a big success 
for National Touring Week this year. From every quarter of 
the country come reports of preparations on the part of car 
owners to devote the second week in August to touring, either 
locally or extensively. 
2 ® 
T is really to the interest of everyone who owns a car to 
take part in this big demonstration. By so doing each mo- 
torist will help to impress highway commissions and public 
authorities generally with the importance and necessity of keep- 
ing up the good roads movement and carrying to a splendid com- 
pletion what has been so well begun. 


hit, sometimes not sufficiently hard to damage the car or injure 
the occupants, but no trouble would be experienced if the bridge 
were painted white, so that the car operator would know he was 
about to cross a bridge. 
= ® 

gp is not meant for the reckless driver who looks upon a 

country road as a speedway, but it is of vital interest to 
every person who drives country highways at night. Every 
bridge, large or small, would stand out clearly to the car driver 
if it was white, instead of red or black, the colors given to the 
majority of our bridges. Sometimes the railings of a bridge 
may be only 2-inch pipe, and in that case oftentimes the bridge 
itself is narrower than the road itself. If these railings are of 
a dark shade how much more likely we are not to see them 
until we are so close upon them that we may not be able to 
keep from hitting the railings. This may mean loss of life. 
White is the logical kind of paint for bridge supports and rail- 
ings. Let us hope the day is not far distant when all of our 
bridges will stand out clearly at night by reason of their white 
coat. 


Motor Car Publicity 


DVERTISING managers, sales managers, and, in the larger 
A institutions, publicity managers, of motor car manufactur- 
ing establishments are almost without exception thoroughly in- 
capable of furnishing to various publicity mediums the kind of 
news which will eventually reach the press. Every bit of news 
which comes into the factory savoring of publicity is canned 
into a ‘‘most marvelous car on earth’’ explosion of rhetoric and 
cast upon the editors of every kind of literature. 


= &® 
URELY these factory boosters must have moments of wonder 
at the fact that so much of their stuff is accepted, word for 
word, by the small newspapers and not even rewritten by the 
large papers and trade journals. The trouble does not lie in 
the text of the story. It is the way it is written. Such liter- 
ature as ‘‘This conclusively demonstrates that the such-and- 
such car is the finest mechanical creation on earth, ete.,’’ gets 
one glance and goes to the waste basket. The news is not val- 
uable enough to be rewritten and surely cannot be used as re- 
ceived. 
2 ® 
l* the newspapers which are printing this dynamite publicity 
would make a canvass of the opinions of their readers on the 
subject it is our wager that they would find that not over one- 
tenth of the subscribers give this stuff a glance. A few large 
newspapers have awakened to the fact that advertising phrase- 
ology used in the columns of the motor page is not only unin- 
teresting to its readers, but is unfair in that they are not giving 
the readers news, but are feeding them with factory salesman- 
ship, one-sided and biased as it is bound to be. 
2 
EVEL-HEADED news, with inferred rather than blatant 
boosting of the car about which the news is written, will re- 
ceive the most consideration from newspaper and trade paper 
editors. At least, Mr. Publicity Man, make a study of your chan- 
nels of publicity and find what sources accept the dynamite liter- 
ature and what sources discard it or rewrite it into real news. 
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Two Tyros Tell 
Their Tales of Woe 


They Make Plain Their 


Intention to Avenge 
Injured Feelings 


HERE is always one class of people 
T who virtually hate the other class; 
that is, the other class has something they 
have not, and it roils them that the other 
class can get just a little more enjoyment 
out of life than they can. Of course, there 
are occasions when the more fortunate go 
beyond their privilege and, in their search 
for enjoyment, work some hardship on 
those less fortunate. It so happens that 
two stories came into the Motor Age of- 
fice this week that show how the oppressed 
plan to avenge the wrongs done them by 
the oppressor. One has to do with ex- 
cessive use of the cutout ‘‘somewhere 
around Minneapolis.’’ He sends out an 
anonymous notice that he has a device to 
bring back the reasoning powers of those 
who use cutouts for the trifling gain of 
speed when they know they are ‘‘wreck- 
ing the nervous systems of innocent by- 
sitters on porches.’’ He describes his 
machine as follows: 


‘*It is built of 12 fine steel rods 15 
feet in length connected by 4-foot cross 
rods. On each rod, 3 inches apart, are 
countless steel teeth which ordinarily lie 
harmlessly, flat on the road. An electric 
device of great simplicity will twist the 
rods and stand these teeth on end. 

‘*T possess two of these arrangements; 
one is placed about 30 yards above my 
home and the other 30 yards below. 
Will Sit Up Nights 

‘*My brother-in-law, his nephew and I 
have agreed to alternate each evening be- 
ginning tomorrow night, July 14, and 
watch and listen for the motorist who 
believes himself so superior to the rest 
of mankind that he can roar along the 
highways with perfect impunity. 

‘*We will get him and we will get all 
four tires. It may please him to know 
that the steel teeth not only puncture but 
rip the coverings, as we discovered by ex- 
perimenting with some old tires. The de- 
vice is unfailing. 

‘‘T admit I am open to the charge of 
crank. I also admit that my actions may 
land me in jail, though we have taken some 
precautions not only to protect ourselves 
but to conceal our machines. Otherwise 
we would be unwilling to make these ad! 
vance announcements. 
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The second announcement is from one 
of those who spend a lot of their time 
dodging cars, sometimes probably when 
they are in a hurry and again when the 
never-ending string of cars ignore the pe- 
destrian who would cross the street. He 
boldly signs his name as Joe Stephenson, 
hailing from Garner, Ia. You can almost 
hear him roar when he writes: 


‘‘Several times recently the life of my 
wife and my own life have been placed 
in jeopardy by reckless motorists, selfishly 
regardless of the safety of no one’s life 
and limb but their own. To all such mis- 
erable whelps I wish to say with all the 
emphasis which the law will permit me to 
use in print that I have provided myself 
with a .48 ealiber Colt revolver and have 
it loaded. When I drive out behind my 
old family mare and any Kansas City dude 
or wooden-headed resident of this or any 
other community tries recklessly to run 
me down, I will, to the best of my ability, 
endeavor to perforate his tires and his 
legs. This is no idle threat, as anyone 
who tests the matter will find to his sor- 
row. Things have come to a pretty pass 
when a law-abiding, taxpaying citizcr 
cannot use the highways except at the 
risk of being killed by some lop-eared lout 
with a 2x4 brain and a 10x12 gall. I 
mean business.—Joe Stephenson.’’ 


Stage Refunds Part 
Fare When Late 


Makes Run from Phoenix 


to Globe, Arizona, in 
Nine Hours 


VERY day, rain or shine—and it’s 
E mostly shine—the Twin Six Packard, 
owned by H. G. Griswold, ex-soldier of 
fortune and globe trotter, carrying eight 
and sometimes nine passengers and their 
luggage, makes the trip from -Phoenix, 
Ariz., to Globe. If it fails to do the 
trick in 9 hours, the passengers get a per- 
centage of their money back, just as on 
the extra fare railroad trains. 

Griswold’s stage car has created a seu- 
sation in Arizona. The line is licensed by 
the state as a common carrier and is reg- 
ulated under the state laws. Its record 
for 6 weeks is 6,000 miles and the car’s 
tires are holding up well. Griswold is 
planning to have a new Twin Six made 
with a special stage body, so that he can 
earry four more passengers. His present 
machine is a stock seven-passenger car and 
with a load of nine passengers and their 
luggage seating room is at a premium. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the eighty-seventh of a series of illustrations and thumb-nail 
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sketches of the scenic and historic wonders of America to be published in Motor Age for the 
purpose of calling the attention of motorists to the points of interest in their own country. 


NO. 87—MEDICINE BLUFF—FORMER INDIAN HAUNT IN OKLAHOMA 


EDICINE Bluff is located at Fort Sill, Okla., just a mile west of the Meridian road — 

and easily reached by motor car. It was under the shadow of this cliff that the 
Kiowa and Comanche Indians assembled once each year to prepare their winter’s supply 
of medicine from the abundance of herbs which grow in this neighborhood. The bluff 
is solid rock and has an almost perpendicular drop of 300 feet into Medicine Creek. 


‘*T have thought this matter over for 
some time, instigated friends to write to 
the proper authorities, but nothing has 
been accomplished. As a result I have 
been forced to declare war. It will be 
war carried on with all the destructive in- 
genuity that is exhibited abroad.—X’’ 
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Resta and:De Palma Divide Honors at Omaha 


eee | Records for |4-Mile Trace Set—Two Wrecks— 
One Man Killed ee 



















Line-up of drivers, pitmen and officials 






so-called safety wall in front of the grand- 
stand. The jinx that has pursued the 
Harkness entries braved the boiling sun 
today and did its work. With Limberg 
killed at Sheepshead Bay on May 13, and 
Lecain seriously injured at Indianapolis 
Memorial Day, the Harkness cars have 
been out of racing until today when Aldo 
Franchi started the Peusun and Hughie 
Hughes the Delage. Harry Harkness char- 
tered a special train to bring him from 

















Dario Resta, winner of 150-mile event 











HOW THEY FINISHED 
150-MILE RACE 7 
Pos. Car. Driver Time M.P.H. Prize 
h Pemmeot 2. ccc cc te OR cc cccccccc chtaemeues 99.02 $3,000 . 
2 Peugeot ..... Ul Wl OO: 98.39 *1,100 
3 Duccsenberg ....... -MmtOm ....2020+ + htSataanae 97.30 600 
4 Maxwell ...........Henderson .......1:40:06.27 90.00 400 : 
“Includes $100 for fastest lap. 
50-MILE RACE 
Pos. Car. Driver Time M.P.H. Prize Ralph de Palma, who took 50-mile race 
1 Mercedes ....... (ee  <cencadeee 29:02.47 103.45 $1,200 ; 
2 Maxwell ...........Rickenbacher ...... 30:01.65 99.89 600 It was a day of thrills and sweltering 
3 Mneevall Rats va Sendersce vere 30:07.16 99.61 400 heat. Some difficulty was experienced at 
rawford ...... (i hen 6 ec eee eee 31:37:10 94.89 300 the beginning i tti h 
‘pe ee ..32:51.40 91.38 ee ae ee ee ee oe 
6 Duesenberg ........Milton ......... . .32:59.61 90.90 we a ageer sens 
the cars away two abreast, the peculiar 




















construction of the Omaha speedway not 
By William K. Gibbs New York here, arriving this morning. permitting the usual number to stand in 
Early in the race he saw another of his one line for the start. The order was as 


6B peer Neb., July 15—Under the hot- ...., wrecked and another sacrifice of life. follows: 


test sun that shone on a race in many 
vears, the invincible Dario Resta, in his 
blue Peugeot which seldom fails him, drove 
to victory today in Omaha’s second motor 
derby, nosing out Mulford, who had been 
looked upon as a likely winner until almost 
the end of the scorching battle of speed. 
His time for the 150 miles was 1 hour 
30 minutes and 43 seconds, an average 
speed of 99.2 miles per hour, a record for 
150 miles on a 1%4-mile track. Mulford 
finished 1 minute and 13 seconds later at 
an average speed of 98.39 miles per hour. 
Milton was flagged for second place, but 
Mulford protested that he was second and 
checking the times bore out his contention. 
Mulford finished 36 seconds ahead of Mil- 
ton. Henderson, in a Maxwell, was fourth. 
One life was snuffed out, that of Dan 
Columbo, mechanic for Franchi in the | 
Peusun, when the car went through the Prepping the cars for the getaway in the 150-mile race 
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Mulford and Vail on the west turn 


The pitmen sought all the shade they could get. 
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Mulford, Peugeot and Resta, Peugeot, 
first; de Palma, Mercedes and D’Alene, 
Duesenberg, second; Rickenbacher, Max- 
well and Lewer, Crawford, third; Hen- 
derson, Maxwell and Gable, Burman Spe- 
cial, fourth; Vail, Hudson and Franchi, 
Peusun, fifth; Hughes, Delage and Milton, 
Duesenberg, sixth; Johnson, Crawford and 
Chandler, Crawford, seventh; Muller, Dans 
l’Argent, and Klein, Klein, eighth, and 
Stringer, Mercer, ninth. 

Resta Takes Lead 

Resta jumped into the lead on the 
first lap but was crowded close by 
Mulford and Rickenbacher, Mulford head- 
ing Dario before ten laps were made, and 
holding the lead past the 100-mile mark. 
The Omaha track has not stood up as 
one would expect. The two by fours have 
split and there are many ruts, some 
as much as 2 inches deep. If this rut 
had not been there it seems very likely 
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Note place opposite grandstand where Franchi went 
through and tore down 100 feet of the safety wall 


that Franchi would not have lost control 
of his car. Further, if the so-called safety 
wall had been anything but two 2-inch 
planks, say like the Chicago track safety 
wall, the Peusun would not have gone 
over. 


On his tenth lap Franchi tore down the 
homestretch at 100 miles an hour or more. 
Immediately in front of the pits he struck 
the ruts in the track and the front of 
his car swerved toward the grandstand. 
He tried to right it, then the rear end 
turned clear around and the whole car hit 
the wall broadside, tearing down 100 feet 
of the wall and dropping 15 feet into the 
space between the track and the grand- 
stand. Had the car been stood on one 
end and a pile driver put on the other, 
the damage to it hardly could have been 
worse. At a casual glance it was hard 
to tell the front from the rear, so badly 

yas it damaged. 








Official Times for Cars Each 20 Miles in the Second Omaha Race 
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Car and driver 
Peugeot, Resta..... 


Peugeot, Mulford... 


Duesenberg, Milton. . 


Maxwell, Henderson............... 


Mercer, Stringer.... 


ew en @&2 2 6 O42 2 OSS 


| Maxwell, Rickenbacher............. 


i 


| 
| 





Mercedes, de Palma. 


1 
te eee 
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udson, Vail....... 


Dans L’Argent, Muller............ 


Burman special, Gable............: 


Crawford, Johnson.. 
Crawford, Chandler. 
Delage, Hughes..... 
Puesun, Franchi.... 
Crawford, Lewis.... 


Duesenberg, D’Alene 
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Wrecked ty laps | | 
Out 6 laps | | 
:28.46 | Out 30 /- | 


























20 | 46 : 60 | SO | 100 120 | 140 150 MPH 
(03.63 | 24 :58.36 | 36 :56.97 | 48 :52.65 | 1:00 :41.37 | 1:12 :37.95 | 1:24 :35.11 | 1:30 :43.88 | 99.02 
53.68 | 24 :07.30 | 36 :50.07 | 48 :14.14| 59 :53.22 [1:12 :53.56 | 1:25 :20.01 | 1:31 :56.24 | 98.39 
2:40.20 | 25 :08.55 | 37 :26.07 | 49 — 47.37 |1:14 :05.77 | 1:26 :19.01 | 1:32 :32.25 | 97.3 

09.38 | 25 :53.80 | 38 :20.60 | 53 :59.76 | 1:06 {57.05 |1 :21 12.20 1:33 :48.93 | 1 :40 :66.27 | 90.00 
:25.10 | 26 :53.50 | 40 :05.10 | 53 :13.60 | 1 :06 :26.80 |1 :19 :53.60 | 1:35 :50.47 | Out 119 laps 
03.65 | 24 :23.95 | 36 :14.00 | 50 02.30 | Out 75 laps 
03.25 | 28 :21.10 | 39 setae ‘6 04.45 | 1:04 eae eet a laps | | | 
:01.45 | 26 :01.05 | 39 :04.95 | 55 :29.70 | 1:11 49.55 |1 :24 :36.90 | Out 103 laps | 
sonia ‘oes ot85| 40:4880 | 505885 1:14 :23.72 | Out 80 laps | | | 
:06.90 | 28 :42.55 | 42 :18.40 | 55 :38.25 | 1 :11 :50.30 out | | | 
:04.20 | 25 :48.90 | 39 :49.20 | 52 :10.20 | Wrecked 76 laps | | 
14.35 | 26 22.30 | 39 :22.15 | 52 :12.50 | Out 65 laps 
707.90 | Out 26 laps | 
730.70 | Out 16 laps | 

| 

| 
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Above—Precautions taken just before race to protect tire from the sun. Right—Rickenbacher 
adjusting motor 





Flying planks and splinters injured a 
few slightly in the stands and the track 
was literally covered. The curve was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous for the other drivers, 
but the debris was cleaned away between 
the passing of cars. . 

At 20 miles Mulford led, Resta was sec- 
ond, Rickenbacher third, Gable fourth and 
Chandler fifth. The toll on tires was ter- 
rific. Mulford was forced to stop many 
times toward the end of the race when sec- 
onds counted. Many of his changes were 
made in 20 to 25 seconds, 

Mulford led at the end of 100 miles, 
his speed being 100.19 miles per hour. 
Resta and Milton were the only ones who 
made no tire changes. 

In the seventy-sixth lap Jack Gable 
drove the Burman Special, the same car 
in which Burman was killed at Corona 
last April and which is being campaigned 
for Burman’s widow, through the fence 
and into the infield. The car turned over 
three times, but Gable and his mechanic, 
Harry MeGraff, were thrown out on the 
first impact and escaped with a few 
bruises. 

Super-Six Eats Tires 

Before the race Mulford refused to let 
the Hudson Super-six go in. This left 
Vail without a mount but Ralph finally 
was won over and Vail took the car. His 
ignition wires caught fire once, he changed 
mechanics once when his first mechanic 
was overcome by heat, and then Vail ate 
up all the tires he had and had to with- 
draw. 

Rickenbacher went out at 94 miles with 
valve trouble. He was in fourth place at 
that time. De Palma was forced to with- 
draw soon after Rick came in, Ralph’s 
trouble being a broken valve spring cap. 

Only seven of the seventeen cars that 
started were running at the finish. They 
were Resta, Mulford, Milton, Kline, Muller, 
Henderson and Stringer. Wilbur D’Alene 
earried No. 13 on his Duesenberg, which 
was something of a novelty for racing car 
numbers, 

In the 50-mile free-for-all that followed 
30 minutes after the finish of the big race 
seven cars started, de Palma heading them 
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Pos. Car Driver 
1 Mercedes ....... 5 2 Se 
2 Maxwell ........ .Rickenbacher ..... 
3 Maxwell ........ .Henderson ........ 
4 Crawford ....... sh teanewessenee 
Se rare 5 
6 Duesenberg ..... [0 
fe ee PT 2osebdeed as 
8 Duluth Special...Rawlings ......... 





Ma. 
20 miles 40 miles 50 miles M.P.H. 
11:54.45 23:13.30 29:02.47 103.45 
11:56.78 23:47.70 30:01.65 99.89 
12:21.22 24:12.45 30:07.16 99.61 
12:18.10 24:12.94 31:37.10 94.89 
13:08.30 26:12.30 32:51.40 91.38 |} 
12:39.30 25:00.30 32:59.61 90.90 |} 
12:29.00 Out—Burned bearing. : 
13:10.43 Out—Broken crankcase. 

















all and winning at a speed of 103.45 miles 
per hour, his time being 29 minutes 2.47 
seconds. Rickenbacher was second, Hen- 
derson third, Lewis fourth, Stringer fifth, 
Milton sixth. Rawlings, Duluth Special, 
went out in the twenty-third lap with a 
broken crankcase, and Mulford, in a Hud- 
son, withdrew at the end of twenty-four 
laps with a burned out bearing. 

De Palma took the lead at the start of 
the race and showed lots of speed to the 
end. Rickenbacher put up a game fight 
but the Mercedes had plenty of reserve 
speed and held its own. 

About 15,000 people witnessed the races. 
The infield was thick with cars and the 
prejudice which resulted from the meager 
field of last year, when the date given 
Omaha was one day following Sioux City, 


where several cars were put out of the 
running to the disappointment of Omaha, 
was not in evidence today. Many pre- 
dicted a repeat victory for Rickenbacher 
but he failed to finish. The qualifying 


speeds of the different cars were exceed-' 


ingly high. Ten of them were over 101 
miles per hour. 

Nearly every driver was exhausted from 
the excessive heat which registered over 
104 degrees all afternoon. Resta was 
helped from his car. The track was as 
hot as a stove and pitch boiled out of it. 

Winning today’s race gives Resta 2,400 
points toward the speedway championship 
and the $13,500 in money and a eup offered 
by Goodrich and Bosch. His lead is fairly 
safe at this time. De Palma would have 
headed Resta had he won today’s race. 
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De Palma and Hughes brush in the east turn, D’Alene, carrying No. 13, crowding them 
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Elgin Races Abandoned 


Chicago Speedway Will Stage 
Novel Event on Date Originally 
Given Watch City 


American Speedway Grand Prize 


Entries Must Do 100 M.P.H. 


HICAGO, July 17—Now that the Elgin 
C road races for this year have been 
called off, it is practically certain that rac- 
ing fans of the central west will have an 
opportunity to experience the thrills of 
speed on the date set for the Elgin road 
races—August 19. David F. Reid, presi- 
dent of the Speedway Park Association, 
has wired to the American Automobile 
Association contest board for the Elgin 
date when the local speedway will stage 
the American Speedway Grand Prize, and 
it is practically certain that the request 
will be granted as such a promise is said 
to have been made by the contest board 
in ease the Elgin races did not materi- 
alize. 

A gold cup already has been ordered for 
the American Speedway grand prize and 
the entry blanks which have been printed 
will be sent out this week. Cars to qual- 
ify must average 100 miles per hour or 
better, and the prize money will total $10,- 
000, divided as follows: $5,000 for first, 
$2,500 for second, $1,250 for third, $750 
for fourth, and $500 for fifth. The con- 
ditions of the race are an innovation in 
speedway competition. Five heats of 20 
miles each, and a 50-mile final will be run. 
The winner of each heat will qualify for 
the final and as soon as a driver wins 
a heat he steps aside, being assured a 
piece of the prize money even though he 
does not start in the final, since there are 
five prizes and cannot be more than five 
to start in the final dash. The cup will 
have to be defended each year. 

Plans are under way for putting on a 
eontest for the Elgin National cup on the 
day following the American Speedway 
Grand Prize, but whether or not this will 
be done is a matter of conjecture at this 
time. 





YELLOWSTONE HIGHWAY MEETING 

Cody, Wyo., July 17—A eall has been 
made to all interested citizens of Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia, Arizona, New Mexico and Colo- 
rado, to attend the meeting of the Yellow- 
stone Highway Association to be held at 
the Canyon hotel in the park, July 24 
and 25. 

The: purpose of the meeting is to per- 
fect.an organization that will join all na- 
tional parks in the Rocky mountain. re- 
‘gions and along the Pacific coast with one 
good highway to be built by the co-opera- 
tion of counties, states and the Federal 
government, as proposed by Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stephen T. Mather. 
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The meeting will recognize as delegates 
all government, state and county officials 
representing the above named states, and 
delegates attending carrying credentials of 
recognition from the mayor of any city 
or town or from the officials of chambers 
of commerce, motor clubs, good roads clubs, 
or any organizations devoted to highways. 





TOM ALLEY A BENEDICT 

Des Moines, Ia., July 15—The marriage 
of Tom Alley, racing driver, and Miss 
Susie Gary, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. fi. 
C. Gary, Linden, Ia., occurred here re- 
cently at the home of the Rev. A. Harned, 
pastor of the Capital Park Methodist Epis- 
copal church. The nuptials marked the 
final chapter of a romance which had its 
inception less than a year ago, when the 
racing driver met Miss Gary while he was 
driving through Linden en route to Omaha. 
He is planning to give up racing and en- 
gage in the motor car business in this city, 





PATHFINDER OVER ROCKIES ON HIGH 

Denver, Colo., July 17—With all gears 
removed but reverse and high and the gear- 
set sealed by representatives of the A. A. 
A., the Pathfinder twelve-cylinder car 
which is attempting a _ transcontinental 


_ high gear run from San Diego, Cal., to New 


York, arrived here today in prime condi- 
tion. The car left San Diego July 3. 

The last three days of travel have been 
the most severe of the trip and the worst 
roads are already behind the drivers. At 
noon on July 15 the ear arrived at Rock 
Springs, Wyo., having driven from Salt 
Lake City through the worst roads in the 
Rockies. From there the trip to Laramie, 
Wyo., was made through the continenta! 
divide. A tremendous strain was imposed 
on the entire car, inasmuch as the steep 
and treacherous grades had to be rushed 
in order to top them on high gear. The 
A. A. A, seals remain unbroken. 





MONTAMARATHON 300 MILES 

Tacoma, Wash., July 15—The Tacoma 
Speedway Association announces that the 
famous Montamarthon race to be held 
August 5 on the Tacoma speedway will be 
for a distance of 300 miles, with a purse 
of $10,000 for the one event, and this year 
is listed as a championship meet. 

The track already has been placed in the 
best possible condition, a new guard rail 
completed for the entire course, and this 
year will see much faster time made on the 
track than ever before. 

Entries are now coming in, and those 
who have signed blanks to date, are as 
follows: 


Driver Car 
PITRE: occ Sccswkts ctecdeweneds West- Duluth 
COMIIEIET oc cle vivec és 6 6a ime hess Crawford 
. Eee ee, ll ee Crawford 
NR 0 as wiacee es 605.5 EO oeeas Crawford 
Sone ce rteeeeds shee btowees Duesenberg 
Te ne Pere rt ea ee Duesenberg 
So Ee a ae Duesenberg 
OS ah on tne d ccccectduqbouaductsc elage 
Pe Eve bv Cabs ce bed sekbees dana Delage 
NE pea vue de oko cae ko ee Oe wee Peusun 
PES EPP PEC ey eee te itr eT e Omar 
Ds cc ece heehee ih cdaaeeetue Hudson Special 
PUNE *. o's a van bebibecneebaease Maxwell 
PONE: 4 owdn Jee cin beereéan eh anes Maxwell 
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To Beautify Dixie Road 


Planting of Trees and Shrubs 
Along Route to Be Under- 


taken by New Organization 


Women Thought to Be Logical Ex- 
ponents in This Work 


eninge, Tenn., July 17—With 
practically all the details of routing 
the Dixie highway at an end, officials of 
this organization are giving growing at- 
tention to the matter of making all sec- 
tions of the big trail as attractive as pos- 
sible and they hope that when the road 
surface itself is completed, the roadsides 
will be such as to make the trip a wholly - 
pleasurable one. The officials feel that the 
task of beautifying the Dixie Highway is 
one that can be best done by the women 
of the states through which the route 
passes. 

Plans are now being made for the for- 
mation of a Dixie Highway Federation of 
Women to undertake this work. The move- 
ment was started at a recent meeting of 
the Tennessee Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and was suggested by President M. 
M. Allison, of the Dixie Highway Associa- 
tion. Invitations have been sent to the 
Federations of Kentucky, Michigan, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Ohio, Georgia and Florida 
to join with them and a meeting is to be 
held shortly to prepare a plan of work. 
Through the Dixie Highway Association, 
the work has already been taken up by 
individual organizations, but it is now de- 
sired to unify these efforts. The Cherokee 
Club, of Cartersville, Ga., has planted 12,- 
000 packages of seed sent by the congress- 
man from its district. The women of the 
seventh congressional district have also or- 
ganized for the purpose of improving the 
scenery along the highway through their 
section. Similar work has been done along 
other portions of the highway for some 
time past. 





PIKES PEAK CLIMB TEST 

New York, July 15—Following a con- 
ference at New York a few days ago be- 
tween the American Automobile Associa- 
tion Contest Board officials and M. W. Col- 
well, who is managing the Pike’s Peak 
Hill Climbing contests dated for August 
10-11-12, it was decided to eliminate the 
originally proposed amateur motor car 
event. All the pilots of racing ears will 
be professionals. This step was taken at 
the request of the management, who de- 
cided that safety first should apply to the 
contests. While there is little danger of 
experienced professional drivers meeting 
with mishaps on the steep incline from 
Colorado Springs to the summit of Pike’s 
Peak, the matter of passing upon the abil- 
ity of amateurs would be a difficult mat- 
ter. Already a large number of entries. 
has been filed. 
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ew FASHION doesn’t take men’s motoring 
clothes seriously, judging from the similarity 
between seasons. She is evidently too busy revo- 
lutionizing women’s styles to pay much attention 
to anything else. The designs, materials and 
eolors for men this year vary little from those 
used last year, while utility is still the greatest 
factor in determining what shall be worn. 

True, there is a surprising variety of close- 
fitting English coats and those with narrow 
shoulders and loose back. But the purpose of 
this variety seems to be to confuse rather than 
to give opportunity for selection, for after ail 
there is little room for choice between a coat 
with raglan sleeves and another of the same 
style with straight sleeves. 

The buyer can find most anything he wanis, 
however. If he is particular about details, such 
as his sleeves, collar, pockets and so on, the 
supply is large and varied. 

Plaits, which not so long ago were mere mys- 
tical symbols to the masculine mind, have be- 
come neutral. It is not unusual to see one of 
the new yoke back coats with four plaits. And 
as for pockets, the inverted plait seems to have 
been there always. 

Plaits suggest room, and men’s motoring coats 
are roomier this year. The wide flare dictated 
by fashion in women’s clothes finds an echo here. 
A 100-inch sweep to the bottom of a coat is not 
uncommon. 

Coats are made of lightweight cloth. Gabar- 
dine and tweed are most popular. The material 
is made up with utility as the main object, seem- 
ingly, and the result is coats which may be used 
both for sport and for general wear. 
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What Dame Fashion Says Motoring Men Can Wear Just Now 
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Clothing by Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 


But the coat with the rubberized lining is 
something distinctly new in motoring clothes. 
The lining is detachable and is so quickly ad- 
justed by its glove snaps that the motorist finds 
it no trouble at all to waterproof his own coat 
in this way. 

Sweater coats and vests are more in style than 
ever, and the sport coat of last year has by no 
means been discarded. Comfort demands them, 
and their appearance justifies the well-dressed 
person in wearing them. They are made with 
and without convertible collars and of rainbow 
colors, 

Hats have more snap. Lower crowns andl 
wider brims call attention to the material, which 
may be tweed, straw, or silk. Color is used, 
principally in a lining to the brim. Checks and 
plaids vie with quieter designs. Some of the 
tweeds are made up with soft stitched brims 
for outings or for business. 

Yet, with all these new touches of plaits, yokes 
and colors, motoring clothes for men follow their 
old ‘‘Comfort First’’ policy, and this is one rea- 
son perhaps why the masculine motorist finds 
the same general display when he starts to select 
his season’s outfit. 

The men, however, seem perfectly satisfied 
with their opportunities in the clothes line. Of 
much greater moment is it that the engine should 
breathe properly and respond promptly when the 
road calls. 


In fact, the wise man who runs his own car’ 


and dives into the inner secrets of motor and 
tire from time to time is glad that he isn’t ex- 
pected to be a fashion plate. Let the old reign 
on as far as he is concerned! 


we 
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Photographs Reaching This Country on the Deutschland, German's Supex-Sidi- 
mersible, Show Kaiser’s Motor Vehicle Toll to Be Excessive 


















Above—The kaiser on a recent visit to 
the western front. Oval—A war invalid be-- 
ing put back in shape for service 


Avove—Interior 
of repair shop at 
Gempelhof, where 
all damaged cars 
are sent for re- 
pairs. French 
prisoners are work- 
ina in the shops 





Above—Damaged red cross ambulances 
being repaired at Gempelhof 











Repair shop 





Above—French prisoners have voluntarily offered their 
services in repairing cars at Gempelhof. Right—View of 
repair shop at Gempelhof near Berlin 
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Truck Reliability Gives Perfect Scores 


Commercial Vehicle Run Made from 
San Diego to Los Angeles 


XPOSITION Grounds, San Diego, Cal., 

July 15—Special telegram—Out of the 
fourteen trucks which started in the Pan- 
ama-California Exposition commercial ve- 
hicle run from Los Angeles yesterday, 
eleven finished here today with perfect 
scores. The run was a great success, yet 
many of the entrants were disappointed. 
They had expected many penalties on the 
136-mile drive and when all but three 
trucks finished with 1,000 per cent they 
were somewhat dissatisfied. 

The fact that eleven out of the four- 
teen trucks made perfect scores and the 
other three were penalized for minor trou- 
bles, proves that the modern commercial 
vehicle, from 1,000 to 12,000 pounds capac- 
ity, has conquered the worst highways of 
southern California. The run from Los An- 
geles to San Diego is no longer a test for 
a motor truck. The steepest grades and 
the roughest detours were no obstacles. The 
entire 136 miles could have been made in 
1 day, running on the slow A. A, A. 
schedule. 

Drive El Camino Real 

The trucks were checked out of Los At- 
geles yesterday morning at 8 o’clock. The 
route followed was that of El Camino Real, 
better known as the Coast route through 
Fullerton, Anaheim, Santa Ana, San Juan 
Capistrano, Oceanside, Del Mar and La 
Jolla to San Diego. At San Juan Capis- 
trano, the lunch control was located at the 
Old Mission, San Juan. 


Just before reaching San Juan O. V. 
Burris, in a G. M. C., broke a gas line. 
Burris finished in botton position and was 
the first to have hard luck. At the finish, 
Burris stood 938. He had a punctured 
tire and a gas line broken in two places. 

At San Juan the referee announced that 
the lunch hour had been lengthened a half 
hour. This gave the drivers, officials and 
spectators a chance to enjoy a hearty meal 
while the trucks attracted the attention of 
hundreds of persons motoring up and down 
the state highway. 

From San Juan into Oceanside was but 
a matter of 2 hours for the heaviest trucks 
and the members of the party all had time 
to go in bathing before dinner. After 
checking in for the night controi the Hotel 
San Luis Rey was turned over to the party 
which numbered almost 100, and O. E. 
Lilly, chief checker at San Diego, motored 
up to meet the party, accompanied by El- 
win Caley and several other San Diego 
motor car men. After a great party, which 
lasted into the hours of the dawn, the lit- 
tle hotel was finally quieted down and the 
truck men snatched a few hours of sleep. 
It was like one of the old howdy specials, 
following a Phoenix road race. It was a 
real get-together for the truck men and 


at the finish of the run today the dealers 
were loudly clamoring for another relia- 
bility tour. 

There is a sandy detour between Ocean- 
side and Del Mar, around a washed out 
bridge over the Escondido river. It was 
believed that this would be hard on some 
of the trucks and possibly stall one or two, 
but instead the heaviest truck, a California 
built Downe, carrying a 12,000-pound load, 
made its way going through without even 
changing to low gear. 

When F. B. Muller, driver of the big 
Downe, and Harry Hurd, pilot of the 7,000- 
pound G. M. C., passed their final opera- 
tive tests, they were loudly cheered and 
made over like champions of the speed 


sport. 

Truck and driver Load carried 
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Smith Form A. Truck, Meisel.......... 2,090 
CES Se Ore Pe 7,400 
ets Wis iy OE «6 6 0-06 0 9 05 0 a6-008 3,010 
ee I os, oo 6 60 00 6 64% b eke 1,590 
Bactee GHOME, SOMMOOR . «acc cccccsdvecc'e 3,130 
ny. « dis.» a's amb 6 0.66 oS 06-0 3,150 
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PARK BILL WOULD BENEFIT TOURISTS 

Washington, D. C., July 15—The passage 
by the house of representatives of a bill 
by Mr. Kent, of California, to create a na- 
tional park service, with a comprehensive 
system of supervision, shouJd be of great 
interest to all who are interested in any 


Racing Events 


*July 22—Kansas City speedway race. 
*July 22—Hiliclimb, Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 

July 29—Track meet, Newark, N. J. 
*August 5—Tacoma, Washington, speedway 
races. 

August 17—Track meet, Boise, Ida. 

August 19—American speedway grand 
prize, Chicago. 


August 26—100-mile track meet, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
ae ener 1-2—24-hour race, Sheepshead 
ay. 


September 4—Track meet, Newark, N. J. 
— 4—-Speedway race, Cincinnatl, 
0. 
September 4—Track meet, Elmira, N. Y. 
September 4—Des Moines, la., speedway 
race. 
September 4-5--Track meet, Spokane, 
as 


*September 4—Cincinnati speedway race. 
September 9—Indianapolis speedway race. 
September 16—Speedway race, Providence, 


Fs 
 ‘\eeccmed 18—Track meet, North Yakima, 
as 


September 29—Track meet, Trenton, N. J. 

September 30—New York, Sheepshead Bay 
speedway race. 

October 7—Philadelphia speedway race. 

October 7—Omaha speedway race. 

October 14—Chicago speedway race. 

October 19—Indianapolis speedway race. 

October 21—Track meet, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*November 16—Vanderbilt cup race, Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

November 18—Grand Prize Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

November 30—Speedway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

December 25—Speedway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


*Sanctioned by-A. A. A. 


race, 
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way in motor cars. The purpose of the 
bureau, as outlined in the bill, is: 

‘*The service thus established shall pro- 
mote and regulate the use of the federal 
areas known as the national parks, monu- 
ments and reservations by such means as 
conform to the fundamental purpose of 
said parks, monuments and reservations, 
which purpose is to conserve the scenery 
and natural and historic objects and the - 
wild life therein, and to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such manner and 
by such means as will leave them unim- 
paired for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.’’ 

Should this bill become law, it is be- 
lieved the proposed bureau would do much 
towards making the national parks of the 
country attractive to tourists. In this 
connection, the good roads bill recently 
passed will make certain the improvement 
of highways leading to the parks, and as 
good roads are fast being built within the 
boundaries of these federal reservations, 
inducements for additional numbers of 
motorists to visit these parks should be 
many. 





UNIONTOWN HILLCLIMB OFF 

Pittsburgh, Pa. July 15—Announce- 
ment has been made by State Highway 
Commissioner Black that the rule prohibit- 
ing the use of state highways ‘for motor 
ear racing or hillclimbing contests will be 
enforced and that consequently the hill- 
climbing contest scheduled at Uniontown 
for July 20 must be called off. It was 
thought at first by the promoters of the 
event that the rule would be allowed to 
become a dead letter, but Commissioner 
Black has ordered it to be inforced by 
active police interference if necessary. 
The announcement has caused unfavorable 
comment from motor enthusiasts through- 
out the state. They claim the damage done 
to the state highways does not compare 
with the advantages derived from such a 
contest. 





NORTHWEST BUILDING ROADS 

Bismarck, N. D., July 15—Effect cf 
opening of trails through this state and of 
the several motor car tours, including the 
one which leaves the Twin Cities July 20 
for Yellowstone park through North Da- 
kota, may be found in the plan to spend 
more money building roads than in any 
previous road-building season. J. W. Bliss, 
state engineer, says that practically 
$2,750,000 will be spent, including funds 
from all sources. Another effect of the 
new spirit is that township and county 
road authorities are doing better work. 
More than $600,000 will be spent on cul- 
verts and bridges. 





YELLOWSTONE TOUR THURSDAY 


St. Paul, Minn., July 15—Plans for the 
Yellowstone tour which leaves the Twin 
Cities July 20 have been completed, with 
an entry list that includes participants 
from as far east as Pennsylvania. Accord- 
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ing to members of the committee in charge, 
more cars will be in line when the excur- 
sion pulls out for Gardiner, Mont., than 
ever left on a northwestern tour before. 

Eight and one-half days will be spent 
en route. During this time.the motorists 
will sleep and eat in a hotel train to be 
operated by the Northern Pacific railway, 
and consisting of Pullman sleepers, diners, 
baggage and observation-compartment car. 
An average distance of 130 miles will be 
traveled each day over the National Parks 
highway. This route is now in fine con- 
dition, after much effort having been de- 
voted to its improvement during the last. 
month. 





INDEMNITY BONDS FOR GARAGEMEN 

Cleveland, O., July 15—The Cleveland 
Automobile Club and the police depart- 
ment are co-operating in an effort to se- 
cure the passage of an ordinance by the 
city council for garage men to put up in- 
demnity bonds of $25,000 each if .they 
wish to continue the practice of renting 
cars, without sending competent drivers. 
Several Cleveland garages make a practice 
of renting out cars without drivers and 
without ascertaining if the applicant is 
competent to handle the car. One man 
was killed recently and quite a few have 
been injured because of the novices driv- 
ing these rented cars. An ordinance has 
been drafted by Secretary Fred H. Caley, 
of the Cleveland Automobile Club and will 
probably be reported favorably, by the 
city council. 





A MASSACHUSETTS PARADOX 

Hull, Mass., July 8—An amusing situ- 
ation has cropped up at Nantasket beach, 
the great shore resort of Massachusetts 
near Boston in regard to the permit for a 
Studebaker bus that meets the boats at 
Pemberton. When application was made 
for a permit to run the owners were told 
they could do so, with a proviso that they 
must not accept passengers for Hull Vil- 
lage, Pemberton or Stony Beach through 
which the bus runs. No reason was given, 
but the embargo was put on because one 
of the town moguls has operated a two- 
horse barge of ancient vintage there for 
years and his monopoly could not be dis- 
turbed, although he charges 15 cents for 
a short barge ride and the bus only 10 
cents for places beyond the exeluded sec- 
tion. 





CARRY SHOVEL AND HOE 
Macon, Mo., July 15—A. B. Miller, a 
former president of the Macon Good Roads 
Club, has started a movement of which the 
slogan is: ‘‘Heave Aho!’’ Nearly every 
car owner in Macon is responding. The 
only obligation is to carry a hoe or shovel 
on the car and to stop and use the imple- 
ment in making temporary repairs on the 
road. One man with a shovel can fill a 
small mud-hole in a few minutes and with 
his hoe can chop down towering weeds 

that obstruct the view at a corner. 
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Science in Salesmanship Told in Congress 


How Best to Obtain Larger Sales Is Subject 
Given Serious Thought 


ETROIT, Mich., July 13—If buyers of 
goods from bread up to motor cars and 

real estate find themselves purchasing more 
freely during future years and are inclined 
to believe that the public is falling more 
easily than it used to before the work of 
the salesman, it may be entirely wrong. It 
may be because the salesmanship has be- 
come a science, which teaches the salesman 
to act according to the tone in the buyer’s 
voice, the look in his eye and the move- 
ment in the muscles of his face. 

Reducing salesmanship to a_ science, 
really is to be undertaken by the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress, which held its first 
meeting in this city this week. The men 
who took part in it represent all indus- 
tries and trades and their object is to 
study the business of selling, classify all 
the existing knowledge regarding it and 
establish sales schools and sales depart- 
ments in schools and colleges where the 
men engaged or about to engage in selling 
may learn all the fine points. 
Nation’s Leaders Present 

At the congress which began Sunday and 
ended today, the nation’s leaders in sales 
work gave to the congress the benefit of 
their experience, and the result is an ac- 
eumulation of information on this subject 
which heretofore has consisted in scrambled 
and unclassified form. One of the speak- 
ers said that the results of the congress 
would eventually be felt even by the lit- 
tle girl who goes to the corner store for 
a loaf of bread, because the congress aims 
to make its motto of ‘‘service’’ mean 
something and will instill courtesy as one 
of the fundamental principles. The possi- 
bilities of the science of selling are wonder- 
ful as developed during the sessions. Hugh 
Chalmers, president of the Chalmers Motor 
Co., told the method he had developed for 
selecting men and Brown Landon, a psycho- 
logical investigator of New York and Paris 
explained the results of his years of study 
of human nature. He told how the tone 
of a man’s voice indicates his mental con- 
dition as opposed to the salesman’s and 
told how this indication could be used in 
affecting sales. 


Lee Anderson, of the Hupp Motor Car 
Co., described the science of selling as ap- 
plied to motor ears and Warren Hilton, 
president of the Society of Applied Psy- 
chology, San Francisco, stripped the mys- 
tery and vagueness from that science and 
told how it may be applied in sales work. 
Norval A. Hawkins, general sales manager 
of the Ford Motor Co., explained some- 
thing that probably is a mystery to many 
present Ford owners. He told of the plan 
worked out by himself which has resulted 
in the sale of an unusually large number 
of Fords. All kinds of information of this 


sort are to be classified by this congress, 
and the result will be a text book or series 
of text books on how best to get goods 
into the hands of prospective buyers. 

For a continuance of the work and the 
permanence of the organization, Norval A. 
Hawkins was made president. The vice- 
president is Bartley J. Doyle, president of 
the Keystone Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
The secretary-manager is to be chosen by 
the Executive Board and D. M. Barrett, 
chairman of the temporary organization, 
originator of the idea and editor of a mag- 
azine, devoted to selling, may be chosen. 
The association pldns to publish a mag- 
azine, or house organ. 





MOTOR CAR FREIGHT RATES 
Austin, Tex., July 15—The state railroad 
commission has issued official notice that 
it will give a hearing on September 12 to 
consider a readjustment of the freight 


rates on motor cars in less than carload 


shipments, too large to load in ordinary 
box cars. A rate of one and one-half times 
the first class rate is proposed for motor 
ears and trucks, set up or sufficiently 
knocked down to load in box or stock cars, 
or when requiring motor vehicle cars or 
flat cars or when such cars are demanded 
by shippers. The minimum weight is to 
be fixed at 5,000 pounds. 





WATCH GAS PRICE FIXING 

Austin, Texas, July 15—The Attorney 
General’s department of Texas is watch- 
ing with much interest the outcome of 
the proceedings that have been inaugu- 
rated in Oklahoma which ‘have for their 
purpose the fixing of the price of gaso- 
line at 17 cents per gallon. It is alleged 
by Attorney General Freeling of that state 
that several concerns are in an unlawful 
combine in the production, distribution and 
sale of gasoline and that they sell at lower 
prices in some communities than in others 
after making allowance for differences in 
grade and in actual cost of transportation. 

It is stated that Attorney General Free- 
ling has obtained strong evidence against 
the defendant companies which he will sub- 
mit to the corporation commission of Okla- 
homa, which is investigating the charges 
that he has filed with that tribunal. 

It is claimed by the Attorney General’s 
department of Texas that practically the 
same conditions as to the production, dis- 
tribution and sale of gasoline exists in 
this state as in Oklahoma. There is no uni- 
formity of prices in the different towns or 
localities, and it is claimed that the fuel 
is selling several cents higher per gallon 
than is warranted by the supply and other 
factors that should enter into the fixing of 
the price. 
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Editor’s Note—Herewitth is presented the fourth installment of a weekly series of articles which began in Motor Age, 
issue of June 29, designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary to enable him to care for and repair any and all of 
the electrical features of his car, no matter what make or model it may be. The information it is planned to offer in this 
series will be equally valuable to the repairman, whether he be skilled in things electrical or have a very limited acquaintance 
with them. For the sake of the majority of readers, whose real knowledge of electricity is more general than definite, it has 
been thought wise to begin with the very first principles of electrical phenomena, in order that owners may be able to follow 
the circuits on the electrical systems of their cars with the certainty that they are right. To the lay reader, the first few in- 
stallments of this series are the most important, for without them, wiring diagrams, trouble charts and repairing instruc- 
tions are almost useless; with the groundwork well laid by study of the early portion of the series, the reader will be 


able to think electrically, and a tangle of wire under a car or a tangle of lines on a wiring diagram will become clear. 


The first element in the thorough understanding of electrical apparatus is the idea of the circuit. 


At the conclusion of 


this series, ‘‘ Electrical Equipment of the Motor Car,’’ with additions, will be published in book form by the Class Journal 


Co., Chicago, in a size to fit the pocket conveniently. 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


In preceding installments of this series which appears weekly, beginning in the issue of Motor Age for June 29, the 


principle of the electric circuit was brought out. 


The circuit is the basis of the many applications of electricity to the motor 


car, and, in order to understand the operation and maintenance of these applications, it is essential that we have a thorough 


knowledge of the electrical circuit and its more common characteristics. 


In developing the idea of the electrical circuit its 


analogy to water systems is used. In electrical installations the circuit must be complete for a current of electricity to flow, 


and the path of the current is without beginning or end like a circle is without beginning or end. 


electrical circuit is explained in analogy this week. 


The working form of the 


Part I[V—Making Electricity Do Work 


Force 

N general terms, a force is that which produces, stops, changes, 

or tends to produce, stop, or change the motion or rest of a 
body. Thus, a force always must be applied to a body to cause it 
to move, as when you push on a ear, and a force must be applied 
in order to increase or decrease the velocity of a body that is in 
motion. A foree does not always produce motion, but may only 
tend to produce it, as when you push on a brick wall you apply a 
muscular force, but there is not necessarily any movement of the 
wall, 

There are a number of different kinds of force, some of the most 
common of which are as follows: gravitational force, as a result of 
which all bodies fall from a higher to a lower level; mechanical 
force, which may be produced by the explosion of a gas mixture in 
the cylinder of the gas engine; electrical foree, which produces or 
tends to produce a movement of electricity in the electrical circuit; 
etc. The electrical force is commonly produced by chemical action in 
the battery or by means of an electrical generator. 

An electrical force is measured in volts, while other forces are 
usually measured in pounds. 


Work 


If a foree overcomes a certain resistance, work is done; or work 
is the result of the action of a force through a certain distance. 
Work is measured in a unit which is a combination of the unit in 
which the force is measured and the unit in which the distance is 
measured. For example, if you push on a car with a force of 75 
pounds and the car moves through a distance of 200 feet, as shown 
in Fig. 33, the work done will be equal to the product of the value 
of the force and the distance through which the force acts, or 
75 X 200 = 15,000 foot-pounds. 

{t must be clearly understood that 9 force may exist without 


work being done, as, when you shove on a wall, you do no work 
unless there is an actual movement as a result of the force. 

If a man carries 100 pounds ot material from one floor of a 
building to another floor which is 50 feet above the cone from 
which he started, he will do 100 times 50 or 5,000 foot-pounds of 
work. 

A man would do the same amount of work in carrying 200 pounds 
of material up a height of 25 feet, 50 pounds up a height of 100 
feet, ete. 

If a pump raises 1,200 gallons of water a vertical height of 100 
feet and each gallon weighs 814 pounds, the work done by the 
pump will be equal to the weight of the water raised, multiplied by 
the distance through which it is raised. The weight of the water 
raised in this particular case is equal to 1,200 K 814 = 10,000 
pounds, and since this weight of water is raised 100 feet, the work 
done will be equal to 10,000 K 100 = 1,000,000 foot-pounds. 

The same amount of work would be done in raising 600 gallons 
to a height of 200 feet, 2,400 gallons to a height of 50 feet, ete. 


A motor car weighing 5,000 pounds is to be raised from the 
ground floor of a building by means of a freight elevator, as shown 
in Fig. 34, to one of the upper floors which is 50 feet above the 
ground floor. Assuming that the elevator is properly counter- 
balaneed, and neglecting the friction of the guides, pulleys, ropes, 
ete., what will be the value of the work Gone in raising the car to 
the upper floor? The actual work done in raising the car is equal 


to the weight of the car multiplied by the distance through which 
it is raised, namely 5,000 X 50 = 250,000 foot-pounds. 

The same amount of work would be done in raising a car weigh- 
ing 6,000, a vertical distance of 25 feet; in raising one weighing 
1,500 pounds, a vertical distance of 100 feet, ete. 

A disabled car is being drawn by a second car at a constant 
speed on a level street and a spring balance which is connected in 
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the tow rope, as shown in Fig. 35, indicates a pull of 100 pounds. 
The work done in pulling this car a distance of 2 miles is equal 
to the distance in feet multiplied by the pull on the car, or 2 X 5,280 
(or 10,560 feet) multiplied by 100 or 1,056,000 foot-pounds. 

The same amount of work would be done in drawing a disabled 











Fig. 35—Force overcoming distance. If the car is pushed by a 
force of 75 pounds a distance of 200 feet the work done will 
equal 15,000 foot-pounds 


ear 1 mile, if the pull on the tow rope was 200 pounds; in drawing 
a car 4 miles, if the pull at the tow rope was 50 pounds, ete. 

If a unit quantity of electricity, or 1 coulomb, is moved from some 
point on an eleetrical circuit to another point on the circuit whose 
electrical pressure is 1 volt higher than the first point, 1 unit of 
electrical work will be done upon the quantity of electricity which 
is moved. This unit of electrical work is called the joule. The 
quantity of electricity in coulombs passing through a circuit in a 
certain time is equal to the product of the steady current in amperes 
and the time in seconds. For example, if a storage battery, when 
being charged takes a current of 4 amperes, the quantity of elec- 
tricity passing through the battery in 1 hour, or 3,600 seconds, will 
be equal to 4 X 3,600, or 14,400 coulombs. If the pressure between 
the terminalis of the battery is known, then the work done in 
charging the battery for 1 hour will be equal to the product of the 
quantity of electricity and the value of the difference in electrical 
level through which it is raised. Hence the work done in this par- 
ticular case is equal to 14,400 X 7, or 100,800 joules. 

The same amount of work would be done in charging a battery 
if the current were 2 amperes and the battery were on charge for 2 
hours; if the current were 1 ampere and the battery were on charge 
4 hours, ete. Likewise, the same amount of work would be done 
if the current were 8 amperes the pressure were 3.5 volts and the 
battery was on charge for 1 hour; if the current was 2 amperes, 
the pressure 14 volts and the battery was on charge 1 hour, ete. 

What is the work done in operating a starting motor for 2 minutes 
if it takes a current of 150 amperes from a 6-volt battery? 

The quantity of electricity moved is equal to the time in seconds, 
which is 60 X 2, or 120 seconds, multiplied by the current in 
amperes. 

Quantity is 120 X 150 = 18,000 coulombs. 

_ The work done will be equal to the product of the electrical 
pressure and the difference in electrical level through which the 
electricity moves, or 18,000 X 7, which is equal to 126,000 joules. 

In this case, the electricity does work as it passes through the 
motor because it is passing from a point of higher electrical pressure 
to a point of lower electrical pressure, or it is running down hill 
electrically. 

The same amount of work would be done in operating the motor 
for 4 minutes if it took a current of 75 amperes, in operating it for 
1 minute if it took a current of 300 amperes, etc. 


Energy 

Energy may be defined as the ability to do work. Thus the 
energy of a certain quantity of water standing in a pool in the 
street is zero with respect to the street level as it is not capable 
of operating a water wheel or any other device when such a device 
is on the same level as the water. If the water contained in this 
pool be raised to the roof of a building, the water then possesses 
some energy with respect to the level of the street and is capable 
of operating a water wheel or any other device when such a device 
is on the street level, or located at any point below the level of the 
water. The energy possessed by the water with reference to the 
street level when it is raised to the top of the building is equal to 
the work done in raising the water from the street level to the top 
of the building. 
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For example, when 1,200 gallons of water is raised to the top 
of a building which is 100 feet above the level of the street, the 
work done, we found in the previous section, was 1,000,000 foot- 
pounds. The energy possessed by this water then is 1,000,000 foot- 
pounds and it will do that amount of work if allowed to fall to the 
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Fig. 35—Determining the work done in towing a car when the 
pull is 100 pounds 


street level 100 feet below. You can think of work as being the 
expenditure of energy and energy, of ccurse, is the ability to do 
work. The energy possessed by 600 gallons of water which has 
been raised a vertical height of 200 feet, 2,400 gallons of water 
which has been raised 50 feet, etc., is the same as the energy 
possessed by the 1,200 gallons which has been raised 100 feet. 

In the ease of the car, the work done in raising it a vertical 
height of 50 feet was 250,000 foot-pounds, and the energy of the 
car when it is on the upper floor, 50 feet above the ground floor, 
is 250,000 foot-pounds with respect to the ground floor. If the 
car be placed on the elevator and allowed to descend to the ground 
floor it may be made to do just as much work, such as lifting the 
counterweight, as was done upon it in raising it to the upper floor, 
neglecting losses of all kinds. 

The work done in drawing the disabled car we found to be 1,056,- 
000 foot-pounds, but the energy possessed by the car at the end 
of the journey was no different from what it was at the beginning, 
because the car was drawn along a level path. All of the work 
done on the car is used in overcoming the friction of the various 
parts. As a result, no energy is stored, as in the case of the water 
which was raised to the top of the building and the car which was 
raised in the elevator. If the car had been drawn up a grade instead 
of along a level path, all of the work cone on the car would not 
be used in overcoming the friction of the various parts but a part 
would be used in raising the car as it proceeds up the grade. 

The part of the work done in raising the car will represent the 
difference in the energy stored in the car in the final position and 
first position. ‘The energy stored in the car when it is raised in 
passing along the road assists the movement of the car in passing 
down a grade to the same level from which it started. If no energy 
be lost in applying the brakes and the car starts and ends at the 
same level, the same amount of work will be done in moving it 
along a ievel road as is Gone in moving 1i along an up and down 
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Fig. 34—Illustrating the value of the work 

done in raising a 5,000--pound car 50 feet 
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Figs. 36 and 37—Comparing the closed water circuit and the 
electrical circuit 


road, as the energy stored in the car as it goes up hill will be used 
when it goes down grade. 

The energy of a certain quantity of electricity at a given point 
in an electrical circuit with respect to a second point in an electrical 
circuit is equal to the work done in raising the quantity of 
electricity from the second point to the first. Thus, in the case 
of the storage battery, as given in the previous section, the work 
done was 100,800 joules and this represents the energy stored in 
the battery, assuming that all of the work done is used in pro- 
ducing a reverse chemical action in the battery. As a matter of 
fact the work done in charging the battery will be greater than the 
energy stored in the battery as some work done will be used in 
overcoming the internal resistance of the battery. 

The work in operating the starting motor will be transformed 
into mechanical work and may turn the engine, or do other kinds of 
work. If the motor turns the engine there will be no energy stored, 
but if it raises a weight part of the work it does will overcome the 
friction of the mechanism it is driving and part of the work will 
be used in raising the weight. 

The work done in raising the weight will represent the value of 
the energy possessed by the weight in its second position with 
respect to its first position. This stored energy may be used in 
doing work. 


Comparison of the Water and Electrical Circuits 


A comparison of the operation of the closed water circuit, shown 
in Fig. 36, and the electrical circuit, shown in Fig. 37, will be of 
interest inasmuch as they are quite similar. 

The water circuit consists of a pump connected in series with a 
water motor by means of several pipes and the circuit is controlled 
by the valve. The pipes, pump and motor are supposed to be filled 
with water and when the valve is open there is a flow of water in 
the circuit, just as much water returns to the pump as leaves it, 
just as much water leaves the motor as enters it; in fact, the current 
of water is exactly the same at every point in the circuit at any 
instant. Remember, the water is not used up. 

The electrical circuit consists of a generator connected in series 
with an electric motor by means of several wires and the circuit 
is controlled by means of the switch. The generator does not create 
electricity but merely produces the pressure which tends to cause 
the electricity to move through the circuit. The same quantity of 
electricity leaves the generator as enters it, the same quantity of 
electricity leaves the motor as enters it, in fact, the current of 
electricity is exactly the same at every point in the circuit at any 
instant. Remember, the electricity is not used up. 

If the water is not used up in the water motor and the electricity 
is not used up in the electric motor, what is it then that causes the 
water and electric motors to operate in their respective circuits? 
The pump causes the water to flow from a point of low pressure to 
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a point of high pressure as the water passes through the pump and, 
in so doing, imparts energy to the water. The energy possessed 
by the water as it leaves the pump is greater than the energy it 
possesses when it enters the pump and, as a result, the water is 
capable of doing work as it passes through the circuit outside the 
pump. This energy or ability to do work possessed by the water 
is used in causing the water to flow through the pipes and in operat- 
ing the water motor. 

The generator in the electrical circuit causes the electricity to 
pass through the generator from the terminal of lower electrical 
pressure to the terminal of higher electrical pressure and in so 
doing imparts energy to the electricity. The energy possessed by 
the electricity as it leaves the generator is greater than the energy 
it possesses when it enters the generator and, as a result, the elec- 
tricity is capable of doing work as it passes around the outside 
circuit. This energy or ability to do work possessed by the elec- 
tricity is used in causing the electricity to flow through the wires 
and in operating the electric motor. 


High- and Low-Pressure Circuits 


The pressure produced by the pump in Fig. 36 may be high, 
low or what might be called a medium value. If the pressure is 
low, a relatively large quantity of water must pass through the 
pipes in a given time in order to operate the water motor; while, 
if the pressure is high, the quantity of water that must pass 
through the pipes in a given time is relatively small. The energy 
possessed by the water when it is acting under a high pressure is 
greater than when it is acting under a low pressure and hence a 
certain quantity of water in a high-pressure system is capable of 
doing more work than a like quantity in a low-pressure system. 
The current in the high-pressure eircuit will be less than the current 
in the low-pressure circuit. 

A similar relation exists in the electrical circuit between the quan- 
tity and pressure. That is, the higher the pressure the less the 
quantity of electricity required to do a certain amount of work 
and the lower the pressure, the larger the quantity to do the same 
amount of work. Since there is a smaller quantity of electricity 
required in the high-pressure circuit than in the low-pressure circuit 
in order to do a certain amount of work, and assuming the length 
of time required to do this work is the same in both cases, it is 
obvious that the current of electricity in the high-pressure circuit 
will be less than the current of electricity in the low-pressure cir- 
euit, just as the current of water in the high-pressure water circuit 
will be less than the current of water in the low-pressure water 
cireuit. 

The high-pressure electrical circuit must be insulated or better 
protected electrically than the low-pressure electrical circuit, just 
as the walls of the pipes in the high-pressure water circuit must 
be stronger than the walls of the pipes in the low-pressure water 
eireuit. 


Conservation of Energy 


_ The amount of energy in the universe is always the same, but it 
assumes many different forms and it is possible for us to transform 
certain kinds of energy into other kinds of energy. A good example 
of the transforming process is found in the operation of the steam 
engine and generator. We start with the energy stored in the coal 
or other fuel and a part of this energy is used in heating the water 
in the boiler and thus producing a steam pressure. A part of the 
energy possessed by the steam is transformed into mechanical 
energy in the engine which drives the generator. In the generator, 
a part of the mechanical energy used in driving it is transformed 
into electrical energy. 

The electrical energy produced by the generator may be used in 
charging a storage battery where a part of it will be transformed 
into chemical energy; it may be used in operating an electric heater 
where a part of the electrical energy is transformed into heat 
energy; it may be used in operating an electric motor where a 
part of the electrical energy is transformed into mechanical energy 
and may be used in driving a pump, starting the gasoline engine, 
operating a fan, ete.; it may be used in operating an incandescent 
or are lamp where a part of it is transformed into radiant or light 
energy, ete. 3 
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In the operating of the gas engine, we start with the energy 
stored in the fuel which may be a gas or liquid and a part of this 


energy is transformed into mechanical energy which may be used . 


in driving the motor ear, the charging generator, circulating pump, 
ete. You see numerous examples every day in which these or 
other transformations of energy are taking place. 

The all-important point to remember is that we are not creating 
or destroying energy but merely transforming it from one kind to 
another which will better serve our purpose. 


In general, there are two kinds of energy and these are called 
potential and kinetic energy, respectively. Potential energy is the 
energy due to position or condition as, for example, the energy 
possessed by a certain quantity of water with respect to the ground 
level when the water is located on a level above the ground; the 
energy possessed by the volume of water held behind the dam above 
the water wheel; the energy possessed by a steel spring after it 
has been put under a strain, perhaps elongated, compressed, or 
bent out of shape; the energy possessed by a quantity of air stored 
in a pressure tank; or a pneumatic tire, etc.; the energy stored in 
the primary or secondary battery; the energy stored in the coal, 
gasoline, gas, wood, etc., and numerous other examples. 

Kinetie energy is the energy of a body due to its motion as, for 
example, a car in motion; the energy stored in a fly wheel when it 
is turning; the energy stored in a stone or other body when it is 
falling, ete. 

In throwing a baseball up in the air, the following transforma- 
tions take place. We start with potential energy stored in the 
individual who is going to throw the ball, and a part of this energy 
is imparted to the ball and it is in the form of kinetic energy as the 
ball leaves the pitcher’s hand. This kinetic energy is transformed 
into potential energy as the ball goes up into the air and finally 
it possesses no kinetic energy just at the instant it is neither going 
up or down. The potential energy is then transformed into kinetic 
energy as the ball descends and the greater part of this kinetic 
energy will be transformed into heat energy when the ball strikes 
in the glove or hands of the catcher. 

In the various transformations of energy from one kind to 
another, the transformation is not altogether complete; that is, it 
never is 100 per cent efficient. Some of it always will be trans- 
formed into some other form which we do not want, usually heat. 
For example, the electrical energy from a battery which is con- 
nected to a starting motor is not all transformed into mechanical 
energy, as a part of the output of the battery will be used in 
eausing the electricity to flow through the resistance of the various 
parts of the cireuit. This energy will manifest itself by heating 
the circuit; that is, it will appear as heat energy. All of the 
mechanical energy generated in the electric motor is not available 
to turn the engine crankshaft in starting as a part of the generated 
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Fig. 38—Transformation of energy in a motor car 
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mechanical energy must be used in overcoming the friction of the 
bearing of the motor, the friction of the brushes on the commutator, 
the fan-like action of the armature as it revolves, which is called 
windage, and certain other losses which tend to prevent the arma- 
ture turning. 

Returning to the more important electrical circuits or circles of 
the motor car, we find the following transformations taking place 
as shown in Fig. 38. Mechanical energy is transformed into elee- 


trical energy in the generator and the magneto. Electrical energy 


is transformed into heat energy in the spark plug, the electric lamp, 
the electric heater, the cigar lighter, and in the various conductors 
earrying a current. Electrical energy is transformed into 
mechanical energy in the electric motor. Electrical energy is trans- 
formed into chemical energy in the storage battery when the battery 
is being charged, and the chemical energy in the battery is trans- 
formed into electrical energy when the battery is discharging. 


Electrical energy is transformed in magnetic energy in the induc- 


tion coil as it passes from the primary circuit into the magnetic 


field of the coil and this magnetic energy is transformed into elec- 
trical energy as the energy. passes from the magnetic field into the’ 


secondary circuit. Electrical energy is transformed into magnetic 
energy and this magnetic energy into mechanical energy in the 
various. solenoids with a movable armature or core as found in the 
cutouts, electric gearshifts, ete. 

It is desirable to have these various transformations take place 
as efficiently as possible. For example, a generator which gives 
out nearly as much electrical energy as it received mechanical energy 
is more desirable than a generator in which the output dnd input 
are widely different. Likewise, a battery whose electrical output 
after being charged is 80 per cent of its input on charge is a 
more desirable type, all other conditions being equal, than a battery 
whose output on discharge is 50 per cent of its input on charge. 
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Next Week 


Part V of this series which 
will be given next week will 
treat of electrical power, and 
its ability to perform the duties 
required of it. To keep the 
trend of the Electrical Equip- 
ment serial you must read each 
succeeding part consecutively. 
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Above—The start from the Facific. Below— 
All ready for the run on the railroad ties 


LL coast-to-coast records broken! From 

the Pacific to the Atlantic in 12 hours! 
Think of it! In the last year we have been 
startled frequently by the establishment of 
a new record from the placid Pacific to the 
more turbulent Atlantic and in these re- 
markable runs we have seen minutes and 
hours, yes, even days, clipped from previous 
records. A car crossed this spring in 7 days, 
11 hours and 52 minutes, clipping off 4 days 
from the previous record. Now comes one 
which clips off all the days and some of the 
hours, making the trip in 12 hours—but, it 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama.—Editor. 


NE of the most unique as well as dif- 
ficult motor trips ever undertaken in 
a motor car was accomplished on June 18, 
when Samuel Grier, motor car inspector 
for the Panama canal, accompanied by 
R. M. McKenna, and Mr. Grier’s bull pup, 
‘*‘Marnique,’’ as mascot, drove from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic ocean in 12 hours, 
thereby breaking by many hours any rec- 
ords for ocean-to-ocean travel by motor 
car. 

Many of the motor enthusiasts, as well 
as Mr. Grier’s friends, assembled at Plaza 
del Mercede pier at 6:30 a. m. to watch 
the start across the Isthmus to the At- 
lantic. At 6:35 a. m. Mr. Grier backed 
the hind wheels of his car into the tide- 
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Bingaman 


water of the Pacific and the difficult trip 
across the neck of land joining North and 
South America was begun. The party pro- 
eeeded through the city of Panama and 
over the roads of the Canal Zone to the 
last place possible to get the car from the 
road to the tracks of the Panama railroad. 

Passing through Ancona, the American 
settlement adjoining the city of Panama, 
and Corozal, formerly a canal construction 
town, but now a military post, the first 
stop was made at Pedro Miguel, one of the 
permanent towns of the Canal Zone. This 
is the junction point of the Panama rail- 
road, the main line proceeding on the east 
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Above—Where 6 miles an hour was advis- 
able. Below—In the clear where the rail- 
road was permitted vo carry its own 


side of the canal to Colon, and the branch 
line reaching the west side of the canal 
by means of a pontoon bridge, going to 
Culebra, Empire and Las Cascades. Dur- 
ing the construction of the canal these 
towns were the center of much activity, 
but they have now been turned over to the 
army and are occupied as military posts. 


From Pedro Miguel the party proceeded 
along the east bank of the canal over the 
newly constructed road to Gamboa, the 
greater portion of which was built by con- 
vict labor, and which is another illustra- 
tion of the splendid roads that have been 
built during the last few years by convicts 
throughout the United States. This road, 
winding in and out along the valley to the 
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east of the canal affords the motorists of 
the Isthmus an evening’s ride that pos- 
sibly cannot be surpassed in any part of 
the United States for beauty. This trip, 
however, is not without many thrills, for 
owing to the nature of the country the 
road, while well built, is narrow at places 
and has many dangerous turns. Many ac- 
cidents have been caused by the driver 
allowing the glories of the tropical moon- 
light or the senorita by his side to distract 
his attention from the wheel and the ears 
often have left the road and started mak- 
ing a trail through the jungles. 
Negotiating a Steep Grade 


From Paraiso, which in English means 
Paradise, but which does not exactly con- 
form with the average American’s idea of 
that place, and yet which to the people liv- 
ing there is far more beautiful than they 
can imagine a real paradise to be, the road 
leads up over the steepest grade on the 
Isthmus, the top of which is known as 
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The finish, with the front wheels dipping into the Atlantic 


Special No. 6,’’ undoubtedly the first train 
order ever issued to a motor car. 

The first few miles of the trip was ex- 
ceptionally rough and the _ bystanders 
thought that it was impossible for the car 
or tires to withstand the terrible strain. 
The ties were far apart, and owing to the 
gauge of the car, it was necessary for the 
off wheels of the car to run on the edge of 
the ties. 

It was from this point to the comple- 
tion of his trip that Mr. Grier was accom- 
panied by Mr. McKenna in the car, and hy 
a speeder carrying a motion picture opera- 
tor, Mr. Hallen, official photographer for 


tative of the B. F. Goodrich Co.; Boyd and 
Lund. 
the canal, and Messrs. Maxwell, represen- 
The ear arrived at Gamboa without any 
mishap of any kind where it took to the 
siding to permit north bound freight No. 
102 to pass. At 10:45 the car passed over 
the Chagres river at Gamboa, 2 miles be- 
low the famous old Spanish City of Cruces, 
now 40 feet under water. From this city 
a trail paved with stone was built to the 
old city of Panama, a city abandoned some 
200 years ago, the ruins of which still 
remain and which are visited by thousands 
of tourists each year. This city, situated 
3 miles from the pres- 





In circle—Taking to the 
ditch to let passenger train 
go by. Right—Where the 
grass was high on the east 
bank of the canal 


Gold Hill, opposite which is the village of 
Culebra, situated on the continental divide 
and overlooking the deepest cut of the ca- 
nal. Here one of the chief problems of 
the canal construction has been solved, 
faith, aided by dynamite, steam shovels, 
locomotives and American energy, directed 
by a master mind, has removed a moun- 
tain, which is today ealled Gilliard cut. 
From Gold Hill the road is exceptionally 
narrow and it is impossible for two ve- 
hicles to pass without great care for about 
3 miles until one reaches the road built by 
the convicts. At mile post 32.2, 2 miles 
from Gamboa, it was necessary for Mr. 
Grier to leave the road and follow the rail- 
road to Gatun. The illustrations show the 
car being on the ties. It was here that 
Mr. Grier was handed train order ‘* Haynes 






ent city of Panama, 
is the location of 
— what, in point of his- 
pie torical interest, is the 
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Crossing bridge which spans the Chagres river 
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the most important place in Central Amer- 
ica—the ruins of Old Panama. Founded 
in 1515, it grew and flourished for over 
100 years, in time becoming Spain’s rich- 
est possession in the new world. At the 
time of its capture in January, 1671, it 
was a city of refinement and culture with 
a population of about 10,000. Old Panama 
was the port where all the gold was re- 
eeived after being stolen from the Incas 
of Peru and other South American peo- 
ple, and which was then taken to Cruces 
and stored, and later taken to the Atlantic 
coast and shipped back to Spain. Old Pan- 
ama and Cruces were captured and de- 
stroyed by Morgan in 1761. 

Through the Hunting Grounds 

Immediately back of the Chagres river 
lie the hunting grounds of the Isthmus. 
These grounds are fast becoming famous 
throughout America and abound with deer, 
eats, hogs, tapirs and every other tropical 
animal. 

The Chagres river is the river which 
presented such a problem to the French 
and American engineers in the building 
of the canal, but it now flows peacefully 
enough into the large artificial body of 
water called Gatun lake. The French, with 
their projected sea level canal, proposed 
to control the river by means of a dam; 
but under the lock project carried out 
by the Americans, no dam was necessary 
at this point. The river furnished a large 
volume of water for the lake, and, in 
turn, the lake adequately controls the 
river, even when it is in flood. 

From Gamboa to Gatunt the trip was 
without special interest, except that it 
was one continuous grind. All the villages 
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are cut off from the rest of the Isthmus 
except by the railroad, and as the fare is 
so expensive, many of the natives have 
never been to the two terminal cities and 
have therefore never seen a motor ¢ar, 
and the small villages were crowded with 
the curious watching the approach of the 
ear. Gatun was reached at 6 p. m. and 
from there to Colon, the trip was made 
in fast order over a splendid road built 
through the Mindy valley. Gatun, which 
is 7 miles from the Atlantic entrance of 
the canal, is not only famous as being the 
eapital of the eastern section of the canal 
administration during the construction pe- 
riod, and at which place the greater of the 
three locks have been built, but as the 
controlling city of the electrically con- 
trolled canal, for the waters of Gatun lake 
are transmitted through five large tur- 
bines at Gatun spillway, which produce 
44,000 voltages of electricity, 


The waters of the spillway flow down a 
a race which is, without exception, the 
finest fishing place in the world. Here tar- 
pons abound and-hundreds of fishermen 
are coming to the Isthmus for the one 
purpose of catching a few man-size tar- 
pon abound and hundreds of fishermen 
the bank, and although they seem so tame, 
are very hard to catch as the vegetation 
from the new Gatun lake has brought 
them up the run, and ordinary bait does 
not look good to them. Several fishermen 
have had narrow escapes, and two have 
been killed, the tarpon being the ‘‘ best 
man.’’ 


The actual running time of the trip was 
5:45 hours. Mr. Grier drove his five-pas- 
senger Haynes, reconstructed into a road- 
ster by himself, and it was not in any way 
specially prepared for the trip, running 


‘ sctor and Fer enust both have a copy of this onde : 
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* Facsimiles of the regular train orders under which the Haynes 


special run 


with its entire equipment. Only one set 
of Goodrich tires were used and they 
showed little results of the hard run. This 
trip is but a preliminary for the real 
transcontinental tour from New York to 
Frisco and return which Mr. Grier and 
Mr. McKenna intend to make. They will 
sail for the States on August 5. The trip 
will be made over the Lincoln highway to 
Denver, the Midland trail to Salt Lake 
City and then to Portland and down the 
coast, returning by a southern route. This 
trip will be for pleasure and they do not 
expect to break their ocean-to-ocean trip 
record of 12 hours made here. 





BEECROFT RETURNS FROM S. A. 

New York, July 17—David Beecroft, 
managing editor of Motor Age, returned 
today from a 3-months’ business trip 
through South America, made for the pur- 
pose of investigating the motor car indus- 
try in Argentine, Uruguay and. Brazil. He 
went as a special representative of the 
United States government Department of 
Finance, and will report his findings on 
motor vehicle trade and conditions in Ar- 
gentine to Washington. 

While in these countries Mr. Beecroft 
made many motor trips into the interior 
for the purpose of studying road conditions 
and also studying the possibilities of sell- 
ing American motor cars in the large farm- 
ing areas in the interior of the country 
where the high-priced European cars have 
not been sold. 

Beginning with next week the first of 
Mr. Beecroft’s articles on South America 
will appear in Motor Age. In addition to 
descriptive articles on the different coun- 
tries and cities, there will be others on road 
conditions, general business conditions, and 
many allied subjects. 
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Case Decision 


Bijur Suit for Infringement Not Substantiated by the Evidence 


UFFALO, N. Y., July 17—Judge John 
R. Hazel, late Friday here in United 

States district court, handed down a deci- 
sion in favor of the Eclipse Machine Co., 
and Vincent Bendix, who were sued by the 
Bijur Motor Lighting Co. for alleged in- 
fringement of patent rights. The case 
some time ago attracted considerable at- 
tention, John B. Stanchfield, Elmira, N. 
Y., and other prominent counsel having 
been engaged in the matter. Judge Hazel 
held there was no infringement on the 
patent which is for starting motor cars. 
The case hinged on a claim of Mr. Bendix 
that he had a contract with the plaintiff 
to use the patent. He in turn allowed the 
Eclipse company to work under the terms 
of his contract. The Bijur company denied 
that such a contract existed. 
Case Important 

This case was the most important 
that ever entered the courts involving 
Elmira and vicinity and upon its oxt- 
come depended the very existence of the 
Eclipse Machine Co., which is one of 
Elmira’s most flourishing industries, and 
an enormous sum of money covering the 
sale of the Eclipse-Bendix drive since 
July, 1914, when the manufacture of the 
product was started, to say nothing of the 
future business and profits from this prod- 
uct. 


The suit was brought by the Bijur com- 
pany, which alleged infringement of its 
patents by the Eclipse Machine Co. in the 
manufacture of the so-called Eclipse-Ben- 
dix transmission drive. The Eclipse com- 
pany commenced the manufacture of these 
devices in January, 1914, under a license 
from the inventor, Vincent Bendix, Chi- 
cago. In May, 1914, a patent for a sim- 
ilar device was issued to the Bijur Motor 
Lighting Co. This patent and the Bendix 
invention apparently were in conflict and 
on July 9, 1914, a contract was made be- 
tween the Bijur company and Bendix 
whereby Bendix and his licensee, the 
Eclipse company, were given rights to 
manufacture the device under the Bijur 
patent as well as under the Bendix inven- 
tion, but shortly afterward the Bijur com- 
pany tried to repudiate this contract and 
brought the infringement suit. The Eclipse 
company denied infringement but in addi- 
tion set up the defense that it had been 
licensed by the aforesaid contract to man- 
ufacture under the Bijur patent. The case 
was tried in Buffalo.last October before 
Judge Hazel. The trial extended for a 
period of 5 days. The plaintiff was repre- 
sented by the firm of Englehard & Pollak, 
New York, and a firm of patent lawyers 
of Emery, Booth, Janneu and Varney, also 
of New York. The defendants were repre- 


According to Judge's Opinion 


sented by Stanchfield, Lovell, Falck & 
Sayles and the firm of Rector, Hibben, Da- 
vis & Macauley, patent. lawyers, Chicago. 
The contract made with the Bijur company 
through its president, Joseph Bijur, pro- 
vided that a license should be granted to 
Bendix under the Bijur patent with the 
right to sub-license the Eclipse company. 

Judge Hazel’s opinion concludes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘My econelusion, therefore, is that 
the defendants did not infringe the Bijur 
patent in suit and a decree including spe- 
cific performance as affirmatively prayed 
may accordingly be entered, with costs.’’ 

In the course of his opinion Judge 


Hazel decided every contested issue of 
fact in favor of the Eclipse company and 


decides in its favor every question of law 
involved in the suit. The court holds: 
‘‘The agreement, although terse and in- 
elaborate, nevertheless admittedly is with- 
out ambiguity or indefiniteness and it be- 
lieved to fairly express the intention of 
the parties. The court holds that the con- 
tention of the plaintiff that the agreement 
was not a completed contract but merely 
a memorandum of provisions to be em- 
bodied in an agreement if other provisions 


Police Magistrate 
Away— Successor 
Wars on Motorists 


MAHA, Neb., July 19—The regular 
O police magistrate at Central station 
bere is on vacation, and a substitute is in 
his place. For many moons past, those who 
were brought in on charges of speeding, 
reckless driving, operating with lights un- 
dimmed, and the like, breezed up to the 
bench with the serene knowledge that they 
were in for nothing more than a gentle 
chiding. 

It’s different now. Those who come ex- 
pecting to be decorated with the Order of 
the Iron Wheel have been both amazed 
and grieved at having been obliged to pay 
heavy fines or go to jail. Traffic officers, 
disgusted at seeing their prisoners blandly 
acknowledge guilt and. get away with it, 
had grown indifferent in making arrests, 
but now they are volunteering to work 
overtime. 

Nearly a hundred violators of traffic reg- 
ulations were fined before the news got 
spread abroad, but now the humble pedes- 
trian may walk the streets or alight from 
a street car, calm in the assurance that his 
life is his own. The Omaha Automobile 
Club has written a special letter of appre- 
ciation to Acting Magistrate Kubat, as- 
suring him of its hearty approbation and 
co-operation. 


could be subsequently agreed upon, is 
without any merit. The court decides the 
interesting question of law whether Jo- 
seph Bijur, the president, had power to 
make a contract binding upon his com- 
pany without being previously authorized 
thereto by the board of directors. The 
court holds that the president had both 
presumptive and actual authority to bind 
his company by the contract to which he 
agreed. The court also holds that Bendix 
and the Eclipse company have faithfully 
performed all the obligations of the con- 
tract upon their part. The Bijur company 
is asking to have the decision reviewed 
and it is said an appeal will be taken. 





NEW GRAY & DAVIS FORD SYSTEM 
Having for several years featured a sin- 
gle-unit starting and lighting system for 
use on Ford cars, Gray and Davis, Ine., 
Boston, are now ready with an entirely 
new two-unit system which will sell at the 
same price as the previous equipment, 
namely $75. In the new assembly a mo- 
tor and dynamo are mounted together, the 
motor being on top. Silent chain from 
the crankshaft drives the dynamo and the 
starting motor drive is through a Bendix 
gear on the motor shaft which, at the mo- 
ment of starting, meshes with a gear on 
the dynamo shaft, so that the same chain 
which drives the dynamo also serves to 
drive the engine for starting. The new 
outfit occupies the same position as the 
old and consumes but little more space. 





TEST CASE ON TIRE GUARANTEE 

Chicago, July 17—William D. Heise, a 
Joliet attorney, has started a test case 
against the Fisk Rubber Co. of New York, 
to force payment under a mileage guar- 
antee on motor car tires. He declares 
that many tire dealers secure settlements 
because the amount is too small to sue for, 
and motorists must buy the same make of 
tire to get a small reduction in price which 
does not cover the profit margin. The 
amount involved in this suit is $50, and 
Heise expects the case to go to the su- 
preme court as it marks a precedent in 
litigation of this character. 





DECISION AFFECTS BENFORD 


New York, July 15—The decision of 
Judge Hand, recently rendered in the case 
of the Champion Spark Plug Co., insures 
to Benford Mfg. Co., the right to make and 
sell its Reliable type %-inch plug exactly 
in the same form and proportions as be- 
fore the initiation of the suit, the only 
stipulation being that none of these plugs 
shall have the black finish or the brand in 
red. 
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Colorado’s 


Parkdale-Cotopaxi Cut-off 


Connects Highways 
Across the State 


By William Edward Ross 


HE completion of the Parkdale-Coto- 
: paxi cut-off on Colorado’s scenic 
Rainbow route makes a new monument 
to the glory of the convict road builders. 
At a time when prison honor systems are 
being assailed, and the wardens promoting 
them are being removed, it is refreshing 
to chronicle the latest achievement of one 
system that has stood the acid test of time 
because the men are making good. That 
such is the case speaks well for the effi- 
ciency of the man who founded the sys- 
tem and who has been instrumental in its 
operations—Warden Thomas J. Tynan. 

Even in Colorado, where they have 
been building roads through the instru- 
mentality of trusted prisoners for so long 
that it is an established institution, the 
opening of the new road was the occasion 
of a state embracing celebration; a dual 
celebration, in fact, for it not only cele- 
brated the addition of a new notch in 
Tom Tynan’s gun, but it also marked the 
opening of a road that is the link connect- 
ing Colorado’s network of state highways. 
Detour Formerly Necessary 

Heretofore, to reach the western slope 
of the range dividing the state, it was 
necessary to make a long detour from 
Parkdale, which is about 8 miles west of 
Cafion City, through Copper Gulch over 
a road impassable at times which ran 
clear around and away from the scenic 
beauties of the Arkansas river and thence 
through a section of the Wet Mountain 
Valley country, and then back to the river 
at Cotopaxi. The old roundabout way 
necessitated a detour of over 27 miles and, 
besides necessitating the traveling of a 
longer distance, had no attraction for the 
tourist as it led away from the scenic 
grandeur of the mountains. To the mo- 
torist it was, indeed, a dreaded stretch of 
highway because of the very general bad 
condition of the Copper Gulch road. 

The impassability of the Copper Gulch 
road was due largely to Copper Gulch 
creek, or rather a series of springs which 
were continuously rising, undermining the 
road bed, and rendering the trail soggy. 

In addition to the damage wrought by 
the creek, every severe storm rendered it 
likewise impassable, and it is a moderate 
estimate to state that the road was unfit 
for travel three-fourths of the time. This 
condition naturally made the road an im- 
passable barrier to the historic and scenic 
sections of western and southwestern Col- 
orado. 

To do away with this condition and to 
join the two severed ends of the Rainbow 
route, the state highway commission had 
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Where the scenic Arkansas wends it tortuous way—The Rainbow route, its serpentine com- 
panion, follows the river’s course 


the present route, which is a water-grade 
road up the Arkansas river, on the oppo- 
site bank of the stream, but of the same 
general grade as that followed by the 
D. & R. G. railroad, surveyed. 

The proposed cut-off led through solid 
granite cliffs and huge boulder-infested 
slopes, a veritable impenetrable wilderness 
of rock. Because of the prohibitive cost 
of such work if done by free labor, it was 
decided, in the original plans, to build it 
with convict labor. In fact, it was such 
an expensive undertaking that it could 
not have been constructed otherwise. 


In October, 1913, one of Warden Tynan’s 
veteran mountain road builders, Captain 
Charles Baldwin, opened up the camp at 
Parkdale with fifty men. The day after 
the camp was pitched the work began. In 
a short time thereafter the gang was in- 
creased to sixty men, and an average of 
over sixty men were employed until the 
completion of the road September 21, 
1915. Warden Tynan, in speaking of the 
work, points out a remarkable fact; 
namely, that during the building of the 
road, which required nearly 2 years to 
complete, only 14%4 days were lost by the 
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When it is remembered that included in 
the flat rate of 101%4 cents a yard for the 
moving of all material is sanitation, drain- 
age, surfacing, and making the road, the 
economy of convict labor adequately is 
proved. It is to be remembered, too, that 
10 miles of the road was constructed 
through solid granite. The foregoing will 
furnish the thoughtful reader with an idea 
of the magnitude of the work done. The 
estimated cost of the completed road as 
built is $75,000. The estimated value of 
the road is $300,000. 


Desintegrated Granite Roadbed 

The road bed is surfaced with sand and 
gravel, and disintegrated granite. This 
material has been tamped and packed until 
the surface is the equal of any macadam 
road anywhere. In reality, it is better 
than the latter for Colorado mountain 
roads as its surface is always firm and 
smooth, ideal for motor cars and heavy 
traffic, and has proven almost im- 
pervious to the severity of mountain 
storms and cloudbursts. 

It was a dangerous feature of the 
old road that it was almost impos- 
sible for two motor cars to pass each 
other. This danger, as well as draw- 
back, has been done away with. At 





Fig. 1—Section of 
road that was built 
through rock shown 
in Fig. 2 

Right—Map show- 
ing Cotopasci cut- 
off and old road it 
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maintained at the 
work the constant 25 MI. 

demand was for more men. In fairness to 
the other counties maintaining road camps, 
and because of the shortage in ‘‘trusty’’ 
labor—every available man was already 
at work outside the prison—Warden Tynan 
could not grant the request. To offset this 
labor shortage the highway commission, 
county commissioners, and Warden Tynan 
decided to install large power drills. 

The use of power drills was studied and 
it was found that two men with one of 
them could do as much work as twelve 
or fifteen men in the old way with hand 
drills. The power drills were installed. 
Eight-Hour Day for Convicts 

The convicts, both at the prison and 
the road camps, are only employed for 8 
hours a day. It has been proven since 
the installation of the 8-hour day that the 
men do better work. An 8-hour day, 
though, did not push the work with the 
drills fast enough. To meet this draw- 
back and to facilitate the work during the 
winter months, the expert drillers were 
divided into three shifts and the power 
drills never stopped. By this plan, the 
rock drilled during the night was blasted 
out and moved by the day gangs. 

Before December 1, 1914, according to 
Warden Tynan’s report to the state legis- 
lature, in 1 mile of constructed road it 
was necessary to move 10,335 yards of 
solid rock and 23,855 yards of loose rock 
and earth; a total of 34,190 yards of ma- 
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terial. In 19 months 
41,316 yards of solid 
rock and 153,972 yards 
of loose earth and rock 
were handled. Figuring 
the contractor’s esti- 
mated price of 90 cents 
a yard for solid rock, 40 
cents a yard for loose 
rock, and 20 cents a 
yard. for straight dirt, 
some idea of what this 
work would have cost 
by free labor can be as- 
certained. Still the 
trusties moved it at a 
cost of 10% cents a 
yard. A thorough audit 
of all expenses shows 
that the work on the 
Rainbow route was done 
at about 21 per cent of 
the contractor’s price. 





In some places granite 
cliffs hundreds of feet in 
height have been cut in 
twain to make the Park- 


_ dale-Cotopawi cut-off pos- 


sible. In other places, huge 
tunnels pierce the bowels 


of the granite and adda. 


new note of picturesqueness 
to the delights of the mo- 
toring tourist 
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way that would open up the treasures of 
the state, but which would also be a safe 
and sane road. 


Immediately after the road was com- 
pleted, the local chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and the Can- 
yon City Automobile Association erected 
signs, at suitable distances apart, which 
not only point out the distances and direc- 
tions to the towns and various points of 
interest along the road, but also serve as 
road maps. On the signs, approaching 
curves are shown, deviations in the road, 
railroad approaches, trestles, bridges, etc., 
and in fact everything of value to the mo- 
torist. The signs are important aids to 
tourists because, if carefully followed, they 
render accidents almost impossible. They 
are, though, like every other human 
agency, no safeguard against accidents to 
the reckless driver and fool motorist. 


There is now a good motor road all the 
way from the Kansas line on the east and 
from Denver and Cheyenne in the north to 
the city of Grand Junction on the western 
slope. Linked together by the cut-off, the 
eastern and western slopes now offer to 
the tourists one of the most scenic high- 
ways in Colorado. Many famous feeder 
roads and their tributaries offer delightful 
side trips to him who would vary his 
trans-state journey. 


Ever-Changing Panorama 


The ever changing panorama of the 
scenery is a constant delight to the ob- 
serving motorist. Great granite cliffs; tall 
hills, pine covered; the singing of the river 
far below; all these délight the senses of 
the motorist on the Rainbow route. 

The ingenuity of the convict road build- 
ers has severed the mighty cliffs and, where 
before all was solid granite, the highway 
passes through two sheer walls. In the 
eenter of the white face of one of these 


Beneath great pines, whose branches shade the road, westward, ever westward, the Rainbow 
route wends its serpentine way 
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Great granite cliffs; tall hills, pine covered; the singing of the river far below; all these delight 
the senses of the autoist on the Rainbow route 


walls, a granite plate has been imbedded 
which bears the legend, 


‘*This road was constructed by 
prisoners from the Colorado State 
Penitentiary, under the honor sys- 
tem, in the years 1914 and 1915.’’ 


Yesterday, the trail diverged at Park- 
dale, left the river and delved into an un- 
attractive piece of country. Today, where 
the scenic Arkansas wends its tortuous 
way, the new branch of the highway—its 
serpentine companion—follows the river’s 
course. Around one great curve the mo- 
torist dashes into a scene of grandeur only 
to be confronted by another curve beyond 
which the scenery is even more beautiful. 
The trail is aptly termed the ‘‘trail of 





delightful surprises.’’ No two sections of 
the road are alike. 

Cotopaxi, the western terminus of the 
cut-off, is on the western slope of the Green 
Horn range and at the edge of Wet Moun- 
tain valley, which lies between the Green 
Horn mountains and the Sangre de Christo 
range of the Rockies. Translated, Sangre 
de Christo means ‘‘Blood of Christ,’’ and 
receives its name from the fact that the 
peaks are blood red at times and continu- 
ally covered with snow which never melts; 
it is also known as the ‘‘Snowy range.’’ 
It is crossed by Poncha pass, which serves 
as a gateway for the San Luis valley, and 
the famous San Juan country. 
Stock-Grazing District 

Besides being a large farming country, 
the Wet Mountain valley is one of the 
leading stock ranging and grazing neigh- 
borhoods of the state. Heretofore, in or- 
der to get stock to market it was necessary 
that they be driven along the old freight- 
er’s trail, or Copper Gulch road. This has 
been done away with, as all that is now 
necessary is to follow Texas creek until 
the Texas Creek station on the D. & R. G. 
is reached. From Texas Creek in either 
an eastern or western direction, the cut-off 
stretches its smooth way to the markets. 

In opening up the cut-off, twenty towns 
in the San Luis valley, which is one of the 
state ’s richest farming communities, are in- 
sured a direct route to eastern and western, 
as well as northern markets. The valley is 
directly tributary to the celebrated Taos 
county of New Mexico. Taos itself is the 
oldest Pueblo Indian city in America and 
contains the only pure blood remnants of 
the great Aztec race. 

The San Luis valley, as well as the world 
famous San Juan country, contain some 
of the most famous trout streams. in the 
world. Among the more noted streams 
made easier of access by the cut-off are the 
Upper Arkansas, Eagle, Gunnison, Sa- 
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Fig. -2—Character of rock through which some of the road was constructed. 
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See Fig. 1 for 


completed road at this point 


guache, Canejos, Rio Grande and a dozen 
other rivers in the San Juan country. The 
Gunnison river between Gunnison and 
Sapinero is particularly noted as being the 
home of the largest rainbow trout to be 
found anywhere. Besides opening up the 
trout streams, the new road also places the 
large forest reserves of Colorado in direct 
touch with the country. 

The San Juan country in the southwest 
portion of the state is famous the world 
over. It is in this section that the ancient 
ruins of the Aztecs and Cliff-Dwellers are 
to be found. No section of scenic America 
is of more interest to the tourist. It is in 
this section of southwestern Colorado, the 
famous Mesa Verde country, between Man- 
eos and Cortez, that one of the most noted 
Aztec ruins in the country is to be seen. 
I refer to the ‘‘Tower House.’’ 

Many Feeder Roads 

This whole country is a network of 
feeder roads, which have been made ac- 
eessible by the opening of the cut-off, and 
there is a splendid road from the ‘‘ Tower 
House’’ to McElmo valley and from there 
to Yellow Jacket canyon, which contains 
many prominent ruins. From Bluff City, 
on the San Juan river, to Winslow, which 
is 300 miles inland, the motorist passes 
through a section literally honeycombed 
with ancient treasures. 

The country through which the cut-off 
passes is full of such places of historic in- 
terest. It is especially rich with the le- 
gends of pioneer days, and marks the orig- 
inal trail taken by General Fremont, who 
was the first government surveyor to ex- 
plore this section. Fremont’s first camp 
in the valley was pitched on the present 
site of Caiion City and the county in which 
Cajion City is situated now bears the gen- 
eral’s name. An interesting story is told 
of the surveyor. Shortly after exploring 
the valley, he was at a loss to know how 
to get out of it and, espying a high peak 
in the -Greenhorn mountains, climbed to the 
top of it to get his location, and from this 


peak struck a trail on west. Whether or 
not this story is true, and it was told me 
on excellent authority, the high, snow- 
crested peak of the mountain he climbed is 
known to this day as Fremont Peak. 

The importance of the Parkdale-Cotopaxi 
cut-off lies in the fact that it is the con- 
necting link of the Rainbow route. The 
latter is now a direct route across the 
state, with no wide detours or bad stretches 
of country. To the motorist making a 
transcontinental trip it insures a fair road 
from the eastern to the western boundaries 
of the state, as well as a chance to make 
side trips to all of southern and western 
Colorado. 


The motorist traveling westward now has 
the choice of four passes over the moun- 
tains, besides the southern pass of Poncha. 
At Cotopaxi, the cut-off joins the road 
crossing the Continental divide, which runs 
westward to Grand Junction at the western 
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edge of the state. Tourists may now travel 
to that city via Salida, Leadville and Glen- 
wood Springs over Tennessee pass, or to 
Gunnison and Montrose over either Mon- 
arch or Cochatope pass, and thence to the 
Junction. The fourth pass is that followed 
by the D. & R. G. Ry.—Marshall. 

The western section opened up by the 
cut-off is also one of historical and scenic 
interest. Besides two national parks, Colo- 
rado contains what are commonly known as 
two national monuments. Of the national 
parks, the Mesa Verde is the most famous, 
The distinction between a national park 
and a national monument is chiefly in size. 

The Colorado National Monument is in 
Mesa county, near Grand Junction, and is 
traversed by deep, picturesque cafions; 
lofty sandstone monoliths; beautiful parks; 
and an escarpment, one thousand feet high. 
The formation of the monument is similar 
to that of the famous Garden of the Gods, 
at Manitou. 

Examples of Erosion 


Colorado monument exhibits the most 
highly colored and impressive examples of 
erosion and lofty monoliths to be found 
outside of the Grand Canyon of Colorado. 
The monuments of greatest magnificence 
are to be found in Shackleton and Monu- 
ment canyons. 

A project is now being furthered to build 
a skyline drive along the top of the thou- 
sand foot escarpment and would extend 
from No Thoroughfare canyon to Monu- 
ment canyon. 

The Wheeler National Monument is in 
Mineral county, near the crest of the Con- 
tinental divide, and reaches an elevation 
of 11,500 feet. Particular interest is cen- 
tered in this picturesque section of the 
state because of the fact that, after leav- 
ing Cafion City and adjacent territory, it 
was here that General Fremont and his ex- 
ploring expedition were overwhelmed by 
disaster and forced to abandon their plan 





A tremendous granite cliff overhangs the Arkansas river, through whieh the Rainbow route was 
constructed by surmounting tremendous obsta¢tes 
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of reaching the Pacific along’ this latitude. 
Fremont, with some of his party, struck 
south, reached the old Aztec city of :Taos 
in New Mexico, and sent relief .to the men 
he had left in the monument. .The relicf 
arrived too late—the men had perished. 

The erosions, which are responsible for 
the fantastic and beautiful shapes to be 
found in this section, are still rapidly go- 
ing on and, because of this fact, the coun- 
try is of exceptional interest to tourists 
and geologists. 

These monuments and the famous Mesa 
Verde National park are but three of the 
exceptional side trips offered the touring 
motorist in this section of the state, by 
reason of the opening of the cut-off and 
the insurance of a road that will always 
be passable. 

There are now six convict road camps 
installed in Colorado, and there is an ur- 


Answers to Inquiries 


Joplin, Mo.-Shiprock, N. M. ; 


OPLIN, Mo.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 

give the best route from Joplin, Mo., to 
Shiprock, N. M.—L. R. Stroud. 

In going from Joplin, Mo., to Shiprock, 
N. M., we advise you to go north through 
Jasper, Lamar, Nevada, Butler, Belton, to 
Kansas City, then picking up the Santa Fe 
Trail, going west through Olathe, Ottawa, 
Emporia, Florence, Newton, Hutchinson, 
Lyons, Ellinwood, Dodge City, Syracuse, La 
Junta, Pueblo, Walsenburg, Alamosa, Monte 
Vista, South Fork, Pagosa Springs, Piedra, 
Durango, Aztec and Farmington. 

Volume 5 of the Automobile Blue Book 
will give you the routing for your trip. 


Sidney, O.-Mammoth Cave, Ky. 


Sidney, O.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly give 
the best route from Sidney, O., to Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, via Cincinnati, Lexing- 
ton. Louisville, returning via Indianapolis. 

Where can the Automobile Blue Book be 
purchased?—W. H. Persinger. 

In going to Mammoth Cave via Cincinnati, 
Lexington and Louisville, we advise that you 
go south through Piqua, Dayton, Miamis- 
burg, Middletown, Lebanon, Sharon, Cincin- 
nati, then take the west road to Lexington, 
going through Walton, Dry Ridge; Williams- 
town, Mason, Corinth to Georgetown. We 
advise your not going through Louisville, 
and saving that for your return trip if you 
wish to come back through Indianapolis. 

Go from Lexington to Danville and over 
to Bardstown, then down through Buffalo, 
Bear Wallow, and over to Cave City and 
Mammoth Cave. 

Returning, you would have to go through 
Cave City, then go north through Elizabeth- 
town, West Point, Shively, Louisville, New 
Salem, Vallonia, Seymour, Colum- 
bus, Franklin, Indianapolis, Pendleton, An- 
derson, Muncie, Winchester, Greenville, to 
Piqua, then north to Sidney. 

Yon'can procure the Automobile Blue Book 
either through Chrisman’s Book Store, Sid- 
ney, O., or from the Automobile Blue Book 


| Publishing Co., Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 


Des Moines, Ia.-Hastings, Neb. 


Montezuma, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
give the best route from Des Moines, Ia., to 
Hastings, Nebr.—Dr. D. B. High. 

In going from Des Moines, Ia., to Hastings, 
Neb., we advise you following the White 
Pole way through Booneville,, Earlham, Dex- 
ter, Stuart, Adair, Atlantic, Oakland, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Omaha, then picking up the O. L. 
D. route down to Lincoln, and from there 
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ending demand for more. One of the six 
important roads now being constructed is 
that in Poudre canyon across the slope; 
another is that in Boulder canyon, while 
the road from Pueblo across the Greenhorn 
mountains into Wet Mountain valley and 
the one at Glenwood Springs through the 
famous Eagle River canyon are equally 
important. 

Colorado’s convicts are self-supporting. 
In making this statement, I am basing my 
claims on the market value of the work 


‘done on the roads; that is, what they 


would cost to build if constructed by free 
labor. Of course it is necessary to em- 
phasize great care in selecting the men 
for this work, not all can be trusted, but 
some, the majority, can, and for a state 
to allow such men to remain inactive, a 
drag on the purses of the taxpayers, is 
poor business. 


for Road Information 


through Milford, Friend, Fairmont, Grafton 
and Harvard into Hastings. 

Volume 5 of the Automobile Blue Book 
will give you complete routing for this trip 
as well as for other trips through this sec- 
tion. 


Springfield, O.-Greencastle, Pa. 

Osborn, O.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly give 
the route from Springfield, O., to Greencas- 
tle, Pa.—John M. Sheetz. 

The best route for you to follow from 
Springfield, O., to Greencastle, Pa., is to fol- 
low the Old National Road through Colum- 
bus, Newark, Zanesville, Wheeling, Wash- 
ington, Uniontown, Cumberland and Hagers- 
town, and from Hagerstown go north up to 
Greencastle. 

Volumes 4 and 3 of the Automobile Blue 


‘Book will give you a complete routing for 


this trip. 


Pittsburg, Kans.-Dumas, Tex. 


Minden Mines, Mo.—Editor Motor Age— 
Kindly give the best route from Pittsburg, 
Kans., to Dumas, Tex., in August, also mile- 
age.—H. T. Colson. 

In going from Pittsburg, Kans., to Dumas, 
Tex., your best routing is to go through 
Bevlah, Girard, St. Paul, Hertha, Altoona, 
Fredonia, New Albany, Fall River, Severy, 
Piedmont, Blodgett, Beaumont, Leon, Au- 
gusta, Wichita, Goddard, Cheney, Kingman, 
Cunningham, Adrian, Pratt, Cullison, Wells- 
ford, Haviland, Brenham, Greensburg, Mul- 
linsville, Bucklin, Bloom, Minneola, Fowler, 
Meade, Plains, Liberal, Goodwell, then south- 


west through Stratford to Dumas, Tex. 
Minonk, Ill.-Louisville, Ky. 
Minonk, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 


advise the best route between Minonk, IIl., 
and Louisville, Ky., returning via Mammoth 
Cave. Also give the points of interest and 
the volume of the Blue Book which would 
cover this route.—R. E. Gray. 

In going to Louisville and returning via 
Mammoth Cave, you could make a round 
trip out of it, but it would be a great deai 
longer than the direct routing. 

The shortest way to Mammoth Cave over 
good roads is to go south through El Paso, 
Kappa and Hudson, into Bloomington. From 
Bloomington go through Downs, Leroy, 
Farmer City and Harris Station into Cham- 
paign, then east throvgh Urbana to Dan- 
ville, Covington, Hillsboro, Crawfordsville, 
New Ross. Jamestown, to Indianapolis. 

From Indianapolis go south through Green- 
wood, Franklin, Edinbure. Tavlorville, Co- 
lumbus, Seymour, Vallonia, Salem, Pekin, 
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New Albany, Louisville. Then you follow 
the south side of the Ohio River to Shively, 
West Point, Elizabethtown, Upton, Wood- 
sonville, Horse Cave, Cave City, to Mam- 
moth Cave. 

If you wish to have a return routing, you 
can continue down to Russellville, then from 
Russellville go west to Hopkinsville. From 
Hopkinsville, go north to Evansville, Vin- 
cennes, Terre Haute, then over to Decatur 
and back to Bloomington. 

Volume 4of the Blue Book will give you a 
complete routing for your trip. 


Springfield, Ill.-Lafayette, Ind. 


Springfield, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
give me the best route from Springfield, Ill, 
to Lafayette, Ind.—K. L. Underwood. 

For your trip from Springfield, Ill., to 
Lafayette, Ind., you are advised to go 
through Mechanicsburg to Decatur, then 
north through Maroa and Monticello to 
Champaign. From Champaign go _ east 
through Urbana, Danville, Covington and 
Attica into Lafayette, covering a distance 
of approximately 200 miles. Volume 4 of the 
Automobile Blue Book will give you com- 
plete routing for this trip. 

Columbus, Neb.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
outline the best route from Columbus, Neb., 
to New York, going through Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and _ Philadelphia. 
Also kindly mention any good short routes 
of interest along the road.—H. W. Abts, Jr. 

In going from Columbus, Neb., to New 
York through the cities you mention we ad- 
vise that you follow the Lincoln highway 
into Omaha, then either the River-to-River 
road or the White Pole Way from Omaha to 
Des Moines, then to Davenport over either 
one of these roads. From Davenport go up 
to Moline, then through Sterling, Dixon, 
Rochelle and DeKalb, then into Chicago. 

From Chicago continue east through Val- 
paraiso, South Bend, Goshen, Ligonier. 
Bryan, Wauseon, Toledo, Fremont, Belle- 
vue, Norwalk, Oberlin, Elyria, Cleveland, 
Ravenna, Youngstown, Beaver Falls, Roches- 
ter, Pittsburgh, Indiana, Altoona, Lewis- 
town, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Coatsville, 
Philadelphia, Trenton, New Brunswick and 
Perth Amboy into New York. 

Volume 5, 4 and 3 of the Automobile Blue 
Book will give you complete routing for 
this trip. It will not only give you the 
route directions but also will outline the 


points of interest you will pass by on your 
journey east. 


Granville, Ill.-Faulkton, S. D. 


Granville, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
give me the most direct route from Gran- 
ville, Ill., to Faulkton, S. D. What is the 
mileage of this trip, would it be advisable 
going over the Lincoln highway from Dixon, 
and how long should it take to make the 
trip in a Cadillac eight?—Wilhelm Bieden- 
feld. 

In going to Faulkton, S. D., advise going 
Over to Peoria, then to Princeton and from 
Princeton going west through Sheffield and 
Atkinson into Davenport. From Davenport 
go to lowa City, north through Cedar Rap- 
ids to Waterloo, from Waterloo over to 
Mason City and then west through Duncan 
and Hutchins to Algona, continue west 
through Emmetsburg, Dickens, Spencer, 
Sheldon, Rock Valley, Canton to Sioux Falls, 
thence via Lyons, Chester, Wentworth, Mad- 
ison, Oldham, Lake Preston, Manchester, 
Iroquois, Huron, and Redfield to Faulkton. 

Volumes 4 and 5 of the Automobile Blue 
Book will give you complete routing for this 
trip. 

The mileage is about 800 miles. You ought 
to be able to make this in 4% days providing 
you have good weather. 

There is nothing gained by going via the 
Lincoln highway, as it is a little bit out of 
your way. You will find the best routing to 
be as given above. 
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Hints on Wiring and Lighting the New Garage 


New Rules for Electric Installations Set Forth by National 


T this time of year many new garages 
A are being erected, and as most of 
these will be electrically lighted your at- 
tention is directed to the fact that a radi- 
eal change has been made in the rules 
of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers governing the installation and use of 
electric lights or other electrical devices 
in the garage. This new ruling is based 
mainly on the size of the garage and if 
you have been a little undecided as to 
whether to make the building just large 
enough for two cars or to provide room 
for more, this may help you settle the 
question. 

Garage Definitions 


As many car owners want to build their 
garage big enough to accommodate visi- 
tors, and as, sometimes, for economy’s sake, 
two or more owners use the same building 
for garage purposes, it is important to note 
that in garages which can house but one 
or two cars the new requirements do not 
apply, and the same system of wiring ca” 
be used as is common to other buildings 
of similar character and construction; but 
if your garage can hold three cars or more, 
whether you ever have three cars in it 
at one time or not, it is considered in the 
same class with a public garage and must 
be wired more carefully, substantially and, 
of course, much more expensively. 

The Underwriter’s rules provide that 
any ‘‘building or portion of a building in 
which one or more self-propelled vehicles 
earrying volatile inflammable liquid for 
fuel or power are kept for use, sale, stor- 
age, rental, exhibition or demonstration 
purposes; and all that portion of a build- 
ing that is on or below the floor or floors 
on which such vehicles are kept which is 
not separated therefrom by tight un- 
pierced firewalls or fire-resisting floors’’ is 
considered a garage; and if it can hold 
three or more cars at one time all wiring 
must be done in approved metal conduit 
or armored cable, except that metal mould- 
ing may be used in office or showrooin; 
and because of the danger from inflam- 
mable vapor, which always seeks a low 
level, the following types of devices and 
methods of installation only are allowed: 

All cutouts, switches, switchboards, out- 
let boxes, junction boxes, receptacles, cord 
connectors and any contact points at which 
a spark may be produced by the connec- 
tion or breaking of the current must be 
located at least four feet from the floor. 


Fire Underwriters 


All motors and dynamos (except those ac- 
tually a part of the vehicle) unless they 
are of the fully enclosed type, and all, 
charging panels, unless they have all 
sparking points surrounded by a vapor- 
tight enclosure, shall be located at least 
four feet above the floor. 

All cords for portable lamps shall be of 
an approved type designed for rough usage 
and must carry the male end of a pin plug 
connector, the female end being so hung 
that the connector will break apart read- 
ily in any position. Sockets on portable 
cords must be of solid moulded composi- 
tion or metal-sheathed porcelain type, and 
be keyless, and must be equipped with a 
handle and guard. 

Any sort of wiring in a garage cannot 
be too substantially done, and it is best 
to have only skilled and competent me- 
chanics to do the work. 

In building a new garage one of the 
most important items to be provided for 
should be ample facilities for storing rub- 
bish and disposing of it, and the entire 
building should be laid out in a manner 
to afford the greatest cleanliness, and be 
equipped with hose connections in each 
room both for use as a fire protection and 
for flushing dirty floors. Concrete floors 
should be constructed to slope to a drain. 


Clean Up the Rubbish 


There is nothing that will turn a ear 
owner against a certain garage quicker 
than uncleanliness. Piles of rubbish in 
eorners, benches littered with bolts, nuts, 
cans and broken car parts, floors covered 
with grease and road dirt are the first 
thing which meet the owner’s eye, and 
his thought is very liable to be that such 
carelessness in the upkeep of the garage 
must naturally reflect on the character of 
repair work and service which is rendered. 

It is a pleasure to drive into a garage 
in which everything is kept shipshape and 
clean and there is no denying the fact that 
it is an invaluable advertising medium for 
the garage which will more than repay 
the cost of a janitor or porter to do the 
necessary cleaning. 

Workbenches should be _ built flush 
against the walls so that there will he 
no tendency to shove litter off of the back 
end and onto the floor either purposely 
or accidentally. 
superior to wood ones for benches. They 
are less bulky and scrap piled around 
them is more noticeable and easier to 


Jron pipe supports are 


‘gather’ up when ‘cleaning the floors. Un- 


cleanliness -can lose sales. The writer 
saw an example of this which was so 
blatant that it could not be misunderstood. 
A well-dressed woman and her husband 
were visiting the motor row of a large city 
looking for a large car. They were people 
who were accustomed to cleanliness and 
elegance. The first show room that the 
writer saw them visit exhibited a costly 
and very well-known car. The woman was 
impressed by the elegance of a particular 
machine and sat down on the hardwood 
window-ledge to view it most closely. 
Upon arising her husband ealled her at- 
tention to the fact that her dress was 
soiled and an examination showed that 
it was black with machine grease. Evi- 
dently some greasy mechanic had occupied 
the same spot a short time before and 
left his undeniable traces. 


Grease Lost Profits 


Needless to say the woman in question 
was extremely irritated and she and her 
husband left the room in haste. A half 
hour later they placed an order for a car— 
in a salesroom which was clean—of less 
merit than the one they had first looked at, 
and they could afford either. A greasy show 
window lost several hundreds profit for 
that particular dealer. You may experi- 
ence the same thing. Clean up! A blotch 
of grease may loose $500. 

In this same line we might emphasize 
the importance of cleanliness of the garage 
exterior, possibly as even more significant 
than interior sanitation. An ill-kept ex- 
terior will cause the owner to turns his 
wheels the other way without even enter- 
ing the garage. If there happens to be a 
lawn or open space in front of your garage 
that space is no place for ashes and oil 
barrels. Neither should it be used as a 
tuning-up place for cars being repaired. 
The public will soon turn against a garage 
which flanks its front walls with greasy 
mechanics racing motors with the cut-out 
open and creating a general disturbance. 

Rake off the refuse from the front of 
your garage and plant grass seed. Let the 
only mechanical thing in front of your 
garage be a neatly painted and well-kept 
gasoline filling station. If a man is search- 
ing for a suitable house to live in and can 
afford better, he doesn’t move into the lit- 
ter of the slums. He is nearly as finicky 
about the places where he conduets his 
business, 











DISPLACEMENT LIMIT IN RACERS 


Reason Why A. A. A. Reduced Limit to 
300 Cubic Inches 


EORIA, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—What was 
the A. A. A. reason for lowering the piston 
displacement limit in large races? 
2—Describe the motor in the Buick Bug. 
3—Publish an illustration of Barney Old- 
field’s Fiat Cyclone and the Simplex Zip.— 
<<. R. Denton, 


1—Probably one of the biggest infiu- 
ences for lowering the piston displacement 
limit for racing was the performance of 
the Peugeot car several years ago when 
it made its first appearance on American 
speedways. It was under 300 cubic inches, 
‘and as most of the cars with which it com- 
peted were much larger, it opened the eyes 
of the American racing world as to what 
could be done with smaller motors, and in 
order to encourage and foster the design 
of high-speed motors of smaller displace- 
ment, the limit was aitered to 300 cubic 
inches. 

2—We have no details on the construe- 
tion of the Buick Bug. The car itself was 
illustrated on Page 31 in the June issue 
of Motor Age. 

3—The two cars are shown in Figs. 1 
and 2. Ralph de Palma is seated in the 
Fiat, while Disbrow is shown driving the 
Simplex. 


BIG CLAIMS FOR TWO-CYCLE MOTOR 


Engine Which Reader States is More Eco- 
nomical than Four-Cycle 


Patterson, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age—I 
read with great pleasure the discussion 
each week in the Readers’ Clearing House. 
I am particularly interested in the two- 
cycle engine. I have spent all of my spare 
time for several years in research and ex- 
perimental work on this type of motor 
and believe that it is the only logical mo- 
tor. I noticed in your reply to R. P. Ran- 
kin that Motor Age did not include the 
greatest loss of power in this type as com- 
pared with the four-stroke cycle, that is, 
the necessity of opening the exhaust port 
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Fig. 1—Ralph de Palma in Fiat Cyclone, once driven by Barney Oldfield 


from 600 to 650 degrees before the bottom 
of the stroke instead of from 40 to 50 de- 
grees in the four-stroke. 

I have before me an experimental en- 
gine 2% by 4-inch stroke, six cylinder that 
develops 31.79 brake horsepower at 2,000 
revolutions per minute. The exhaust port 
opens 63.5 degrees before bottom center 
and closes at same point above, inlet by- 
pass opens 28 degrees before bottom cen- 
ter, and closes 70 to 122 degrees above 
depending upon speed. From a close ecal- 
culation of its performance making allow- 
ance for the less effective length of stroke 


it does give twice the power of the 4 


stroke cycle. 

The friction is an appreciable amount 
less on aecount of the smaller number of 
moving parts but is very closely counter- 
balanced by the power used in precompress- 
ing the charge of 8.21 pounds per square 
inches. The peak of the power curve in 
this motor is at 1,986 revolutions per min- 
ute and declines sharply from 2,017 revo- 
lutions per minute, until at 2,512 it is 
14.91 brake horsepower. There is nothing 


Fig. 2—Disbrow driving the Simpler Zip 


unusual in this design excepting the large 
area of the exhaust and transfer as coni- 
pared with the bore exhaust is 2.21 square 
inches and transfer is 2.10 square inches. 

The only freak feature is the variable 
opening of the valve which admits the 
precompressed charge to the cylinder, this 
always admits a full charge but at low 
speeds or powers remain open and allows 
a part of the charge to return to the lower 
end of the cylinder, permitting the motor 
to operate at extremely low speed, 130 
revolutions per minute without skipping. 

The gasoline consumption figures 104 
per cent of what would be expected of a 
four-stroke cycle of similar power and com- 
pression.—N, M. Baldwin. 


TAKING TORSION THROUGH SPRINGS 


Reader Is Troubled with Old Radius-Rod 
Equipped Car 


Chicago—Editor Motor Age—What are the 
advantages or disadvantages of a torsion rod 
on the rear axle driving gear housing? 1 
notice that a good many machines have them 
and a large number do not, and the same may 
be said of radius rods. A good many machines 
seem to take the driving strain and torsion 
strain through the springs. I have a 1910 
Mitchell model T which has always been very 
satisfactory, with the exception of the joint 
A of the driving gear casing and the driving 
shaft tube. The first trouble the joint broke 
off at the point A, the next time the tube broke 
off at point A, in both cases the renewal parts 
were made stronger than the old ones and I 
have had no trouble since at that point. This 
car has a radius rod extending from the axle 
up to the chassis as shown in sketch. 

Would it be of any advantage to put a brace 
roid from the point B on the driving gear cas- 
ing to point C in driving shaft tube? Does the 
construction of this car put an extra strain at 
the point A? Any information you can give 
me to improve this driving gear will be greatly 
appreciated, as I consider the car good for 
many thousands of miles’ service yet.—cC. C, S. 


The only advantage that would be de- 
rived by installing a radius rod between 
points B and C, as shown in a copy of 
your sketch given in Fig. 00, would be 
to allay the twisting strain of the axle 
applied against the bolts at the joint A. 
It is probable that this twisting has caused 
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Fig. 8—Reinforcement to reduce twisting strain between aale and 
drive-member housing 


your trouble, and such a rod would elimi- 
nate it. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of designs which take the torque 
through rods and those that absorb it 
through the springs seem to be a matter 
of designers’ opinions. Some prefer one 
method and some the other. The Hotch- 
kiss principle of drive, where the torque 
is taken through the springs, tends to- 
wards lighter weight and reduction of 
parts, with consequent simplicity. 


METHOD OF MEASURING GASOLINE 


Table Showing How to Lay Out a Measur- 
ing Stick 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Editor Motor Age—Tell 

how I may gauge the amount of my gasoline. 


The tank is 35 by 13 inches. It is a round 
tank.—William Scott. 


You can lay out a stick to measure the 
gasoline in your tank by use of the table 
shown in Fig. 6. To find the capacity 
of the tank of 13 inches diameter and 35 
inches length, the ordinate corresponding 
to 13 intersects the curve of gallon-per- 
inch length at approximately .55. Mui- 
tiplying this by 35 we find the capacity 
of the tank would be 19.25 gallons. To 
find the distance above the bottom of the 
stick—tank—in inches for any number of 
gallons the decimal proportion of the 
total volume occupied by 3 gallons equals 

3 





, equals .155. 

19.25 

The ordinate corresponding to this value 
intersects the curve-of-depth factor at ap- 
proximately .22. Multiplying this by 13, 
the depth or diameter, we have 2.86 or 
approximately 2% inches above the bot- 
tom. 

In the tank diagram in the upper left 
hand corner of the illustration the follow- 
ing factors are considered: 

V equals total volume of tank. 

v equals volume occupied by liquid. 

D equals diameter of tank. 

h equals height of liquid in tank. 

The tank is divided into ten parts of 
equal volume. By the use of these tables 
one can lay out a measuring stick to take 
eare of any size of cylindrical tank. 


VALVE CONSTRUCTION DIFFERENCES 


Properly Adjusted Overhead Types Are 
Less Noisy Than Others 


Peru, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—What is the 
difference between an inside valve engine and 
one with overhead valves or valves-in-the-head ? 
Is it true that the latter is noisy? 

2—Is the Oakland-Northway motor a good 
motor? Is it true that the company is broken 
up and that no spare parts can be obtained? 

8—What kind of a car is the smoothest rid- 
ing? I am looking for a reasonable priced car 
with a good motor and easy riding chassis on 
the body. 

4—Is it true that overhead valve engines are 
more liable to miss? 


5—What does Motor Age think of the Oak- 
land and Halladay? 


6—What are the merits of a heavy and light 
car ?—C, Storek. 


1—By referring to Fig. 4 you will see 
in the first illustration a diagram of an 
inside-valve or side-valve motor in which 
the valves are lifted direct on to the stems 
from a camshaft located within the crank- 
case casting. The second view shows the 
arrangement of overhead valves which are 
usually actuated by push rods from cams 
in the crankease against rocker arms on 
top of the motor cylinder. Overhead 
valves, if properly adjusted are no noisier 
than side valves. 

2—It is. This company is one of the 
big producers, having an output in the 
neighborhood of 25,000 ears a year. Spare 
parts for any models may be obtained by 
addressing the service department, Oak- 
land Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

3—A car with reasonable long wheel- 
base, and long, wide springs of the elliptic 
or cantilever type. 

4—It is not. 

S—Motor Age cannot express a prefer- 
ence of one car over another. 

6—Heavy cars are in a great many in- 
stances easier riding and hold the road 
better than light cars. Light cars are 
more economical in fuel consumption and 
easier on tires, 


PULLMAN SLEEPER IN A FORD CAR 
Communication Tells of Home-made Alter- 
ations for Camping 

Spokane, Wash.—Editor Motor Age-- 
Some two or three weeks 


37 

















Fig. 4—Simple diagrams showing difference 
between overhead and side valve motor con- 
struction 


ing in the evening I take a canvas Klon- 
dike sack of bedding along, and when I 
arrive at my destination and want to go 
to bed I have to but pull the pins from 
my side hinges, raise a foot rest, which 
catches under the back rib of the seat 
baek when dropped into place, pull my 
board from under front seat cushion and 
hang it with hook straps in front of the 
replaced front seat cushion, spread my 
bedding and roll in. If I wish an en- 
closed bedroom put up the side curtains. 
If I want ventilation I adjust the wind 
shield. I can hang my clothes by stick- 
ing them up between the top and top 
bow. It would surprise the average per- 
son to see what a comfortable bed can be 
made in this way in a Ford touring ear. 
The other evening my better half and 
myself arrived at one of the near-by lakes 
in a rain storm but had our Pullman berth 
made up in a few minutes and slept dry all 
night. What kind of a time does the aver- 
age person have putting up a tent under 
such conditions, and especially after dark. 
Some day body designers will take this 
matter up. But when?—J. E. Bates. 


METHOD OF COOLING IN. SPEED CARS 
Pump Circulation Driven by Magneto 
Shaft Generally Used 


Troy, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age—Describe the 
method of cooling used in racing cars. 

2—How is the displacement of a motor de- 
termined ? 

3—When will the Mercer racers be ready? 

4—-In a four-speed transmission, which is 
direct drive? 
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Fig. 6—-Curve to assist in laying out stick to measure gasoline in 
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5—Kindly publish an illustration of the 
motor used in the Premier racers. 

6—What is the highest r.p.m, of the Mercer 
stock car?—G. Hamm. 


1—Pump circulator is used in prac- 
tically all modern racing cars. This pump 
is in most instances driven from a shaft 
geared to the crankshaft, which serves as 
a driving medium both for the pump and 
the magneto. Fans are seldom used on 
racing cars, the high speed creating suf- 
ficient pressure to afford efficient cooling 
through the radiator. 

2—The diameter squared times .7854 
times the stroke times the number of cyl- 
inders equals the piston displacement, or 
as a formula: D*.7854 SN = P. D., where 
D is the diameter, S the stroke, N the 
number of cylinders and P. D. the piston 
displacement. 

3—We have had no information to the 
effect that the Mercers are building any 
special racers. 

4—Generally the third speed. 

5—Motor Age has been unable to secure 
an illustration of the Premier racing mo- 
tor. 

6—The factory has given out no infor- 
mation on this, to our knowledge. 


THE SMALLEST FOUR-CYLINDER CAR 


Method of Adjusting B4 Stromberg Used 
on Rambler 


Tangent, Ore.—Editor Motor Age—What is 
the smallest four-cylinder car made in the U. 38. 
A., also address of its manufacturer? 

2—Illustrate the adjustment of a B4 Strom- 
berg carbureter used on a Rambler. 

3—What is the speed of the 22-72 Mercer 
raceabout ? 

4—-What is the speed of the Stutz Bearcat? 
—Delmer R. Luper. 





1—The Mobilette, manufactured by the 
Woods Mobilette Co., 2017 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

2—Refer to Fig. 8, illustrating a cross- 
section of the Stromberg B4 carbureter. 
The level of the gasoline in the float cham- 
ber should be 15-16 inch from the lower 
edge of the glass reservoir, Marked X. 
This level is adjusted at the factory and 
should be correct. In case it is obviously 
wrong, remove the dust cap D and turn 
the adjusting screw 8, until the proper 
level is obtained. If the gasoline is too 
high, turn the nut down; if too low, re- 
verse the operation. 

When starting the motor, it will facili- 
tate the operation if the valve.S3 in the 
hot air horn H is elosed. If the motor 


does not start on the second or third revo- 
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Inquiries Received and Communica- 
tions Answered 


a ee st bes ombane Peoria, Ill. 
N. M. Baldwin....... Patterson, N. Y. 
ar Se rear rr ree Chicago 
i SE. ..4 sees bes eeceeeva Peru, Ill. 
William Scott........ Los Angeles, Cal. 
SS +) =P Greensburg, Ind. 
a. a i. ~¢seaeteets Spokane, Wash. 
i i sitw ene eens kenen Troy, N. Y. 
Delmer R. Luper......... Tangent, Ore. 
jo oY Bet). ter Dumas, Ark. 
TS PSS r Te Nevada, Mo. 
James Bemmett....cccccvseccs Perry, Ia. 


No communications not signed by the 
inguirer’s full name and address will be 
answered in this department. 




















lution open the valve. For adjusting for 
low speed, turn up the adjusting nut A 
until the Spring S1, which is the low speed 
spring, seats the valve lightly. See that 
the high speed spring 82, above B, is free 
and does not come in contact with the nut 
on the top of the auxiliary air valve 
spring. Start the motor, running on low 


throttle, and turn the nut A up or down | 


until the motor idles properly. 

For the high speed adjustment advance 
the spark and open the throttle. If the 
motor fires through the carbureter, turn 
the high speed adjusting nut B up until 
back firing ceases. If, with this adjust- 
ment and running at low speeds the motor 
gallops or the earbureter loads up, the mix- 
ture is too rich. The nut B should then 
be ‘turned down until the galloping or 
loading ceases. The spring above nut B 
should always have at least 1-32 inch 
clearance between it and the nut at the 
top when the engine is at rest. 

3—The factory lists no certain speed but 
these cars have developed well over 70 
miles an hour in actual use. 

4—Around 70 miles an hour. 


MERITS OF LONG STROKE MOTOR 


Gasoline Economy, High Speed, Light Re- 
ciprocating Parts 

Nevada, Mo.—Editor Motor Age—Has a long- 
stroke, small-bore type motor, any advantages 
over a short-stroke, large-bore type motor? If 
so, what are they? 

2—Why are not roller bearings used in 
motors instead of babbitt bearings? Would no 


roller bearings produce less friction?—A. F., 
Roe. 


1—The long stroke small bore motor is 
more economical in gasoline consumption. 
The volumetric efficiency is greater inas- 
much as a given piston displacement can 
be obtained with a smaller cylinder diam- 


on 





Fig. 7—Speedster made out of Ford chassis and junk parts 
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Fig. 8—Sectional view of B4 Stromberg car- 
bureter 


eter. The small bore motor is of such a 
type that higher piston speed can be ob- 
tained than in a large bore motor inasmuch 
as the reciprocating parts for a given pis- 
ton displacement are lighter. Long stroke 
delivers more power with a given cylinder 
diameter than a short stroke motor inas- 
much as the leverage applied to the crank- 
shaft is greater. 
2—Extensive 





experiments have _ been 
conducted along this line and it appears 
that the reason roller bearings or ball 
bearings have not been adopted is due 
to the fact that they will not stand up 
under the tremendous hammering action 
from the explosions and the consequent 
weave in the crankshaft. 


FORD REMODELED AS A SPEEDSTER 
Used Parts from Old White Steamer and 
Maxwell 


Dumas, Ark.—Editor Motor Age—Being a 
reader of Motor Age and seeing, from time to 
time, pictures of remodelled Ford cars and 
suggestions for same, I am taking the liberty 
of sending you views of a Ford remodelled along 
racing lines. The design is original with me 
and all work was done by myself in our shop. 
The tubes in the radiator were taken from a 
discarded White steamer condenser, while the 
water chambers and radiator shell were made 
from heavy galvanized iron. The seat is off 
of an old Maxwell roadster and is cut down to 
the proper width. All metal work in the body 
and hood is 26-gauge galvanized iron enameled 
white.—Dumas Garage. 

A side and front view of this novel car 


are shown in Fig. 7. 


Meanings of Electrical Terms 


Perry, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—I hear the 
repair men in garages speaking of the terms, 
series and multiple, as pertaining to electrical 
equipment on cars, such as the lights are wired 
in series with generator, or multiple. Please 
give me some information regarding the mean- 
ing of the words, etc., as used in electrical 
wiring of motor cars through the columns of 
Motor Age.—James Bennett. 


This is explained in the series now run- 
ning in Motor Age entitled ‘‘ Electrical 
Equipment of the Motor Car.’’ The par- 
ticular points you ask are covered in the 
installments for July 6 and July 13. 


Burning Carbon from Motor 


Greensburg, Ind.—Editor Motor Age—To re- 
move carbon from an engine, is it advisable to 
have it burned out, or is it injurious to the 
motor ?—I. C. M. 


There is no harmful result in burning 
earbon from a’ motor. The job cannot be 
as thoroughly satisfactory as having the 
motor torn down and the carbon scraped. 
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Brown Passenger and Business Cars—A New Line 


Carriage Company Enters Field With One Touring and Three 
Commercial Bodies 


N introducing its new line of pleasure 
| and commercial cars the Brown Car- 
riage Co., Cincinnati, O., does not claim 
them to be the creations of a corps of en- 
gineers, but instead, that the machines 
are made up of assembled parts constructed 
by capable and well-known manufacturers 
in the motor car line. 

Instead of an engine of special design 
and made of a special pattern that can be 
had from one source only, the Brown uses 
a stock model LeRoi moter with 34% by 
41%, block east cylinders. Valves are on 
the right side and enclosed. The power 
plant, which includes a_ raybestos-lined 
multiple-disk clutch and selective, three- 
speed gearset, is a model of simplicity and 
accessibility. 

The electrical system of the chassis 
includes an Atwater-Kent igniting system 
fed from a U. 8. L. storage battery which 
is in turn fed from an Allis-Chalmers 
motor-generator. The latter supplies cur- 
rent for lighting and turns the motor over 
as well. Carburetion is supplied through a 
Kingston float feed, with automatic air 
mixer regulated by the speed of the engine. 


Walker & Weiss Axles 


Rear axles are Walker and Weiss make, 
three-quarter floating with shafts of 
chrome-nickel steel working on Hyatt roller 
bearings. The I-beam front axle embodies 
ball bearings. 

Front springs are semi-elliptic and rear 
full elliptic, making the car exceptionally 
easy ridtng. The wheelbase is 105 inches; 
wheels 30 inches, with 34 non-skids on the 
front and rear. Batavia or U. 8. tires are 
offered as optional. 

Both pleasure and commercial bodies are 
fitted with crown fenders, substantially 
supported and made of heavy-gauge steel. 
The only pleasure type is a five-passenger 
body, selling at $735. The body is low 
hung and of graceful unbroken lines with 
clean running boards on each side. 

On the same chassis there are three com- 








Broun all-purpose delivery body with storm curtains 






































Top view of Brown chassis—No'1-skid tires are used front and rear 


mercial bodies offered to cover a variety 
of uses, The delivery car has a drop-end 
gate and a loading space 44 inches wide, 
54 inches deep and 56 inches high, with a 
capacity of 1,000 pounds. The driver’s side 
is closed with a false door, removable for 
summer driving. This car is listed at $675. 

Another delivery car, listing at the same 


price, differs from the other only in the 
rear door construction. In this model rear 
doors are used instead of drop-end gates. 
The general purpose delivery car is an open 
body, express type, with the same capacity 
as the models described above. The can- 
opy is fitted with drop-curtains on all sides 
for driving in rain or snow. 








Le Roi power plant used on Brown cars 
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Luxurious Design Creates Individuality in New 


Small Output with Pains- 
taking Inspection of 
Every Detail, Fac- 
tory s Policy 
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Jordan 











A roadster with low and graceful lines is one of the three 


EN judge a ear first by the appeal it 
makes to their eye, second by the 
appeal to their discernment. There is pride 
in the possession of a handsome, distinctive 
ear; there is satisfaction in the use of a 
machine that is sound mechanically. The 
latest addition to the list of American 
made motor cars, the Jordan, has been built 
with the idea that distinctive appearance 
is seldom combined with complete sound- 
ness of chassis construction except at quite 
a high price. The manufacturers believe 
that there is a great opportunity for a 
firm who is satisfied with an output small 
enough to permit every care to have that 
detail inspection and checking over which 
is essential if every one turned out is to be 
perfect and free from the smallest blemish. 
A single glance shows that the Jordan, 
which is made by the Jordan Motor Car 
Co., Cleveland, O., could never be con- 
fused with any other car. There is noth- 
ing extreme in its lines, yet distinctiveness 
is written all over it. Closer examination 
reveals the fact that the detail finish of 
both outside and inside is of a high order 
of merit. The leather of the cushions is 
a thick rich looking quality. The padding 
is as resilient as a costly club arm chair, 
the woodwork is chosen with regard to the 
grain and as well fitted and polished as in 
a good parlor cabinet, the floor carpet is 
thick and soft to tread upon. 
Uses Continental Motor 
A glance under the hood reveals a Con- 
tinental six-cylinder engine, and examina- 
tion of the chassis shows Timken axles, 
Brown-Lipe transmission and detail com- 
ponents which are all reckoned as well in 
the front rank. There is not a detail of 
the chassis that has not been tried and 


Jordan body types 


proved already. Thus the quality of the 
bodywork and the easy riding given by the 
carefully worked out springs, and the deep 
upholstery, can be appreciated without any 
qualms as to the mechanism. No effort has 
been made to keep the price down, but, 
when everything had been worked out and 
the makers were satisfied with their job, 
they found they could market it for $1,650 
and this, consequently, will be the price. 

Deliveries will commence on August 1 
of the seven-passenger model, which will 
be the principal one of the line, though 
there is also a roadster and a four-passen- 
ger sporting type with low sides to the 
body and a great appearance of speed. 
The seven-passenger car has wood wheels 
as stock equipment, but can have wire for 
$100 extra. The sporting model has wire 
wheels always and sells for $1,750, while 
the roadster is the same price as the seven- 
passenger with the same extra charge for 
wire wheels. On all models Firestone rims 
are fitted and the tires are 35 by 4% 
inches with non-skid treads on the rear 
wheels. 

Not a unit of the chassis is untried and 
the specification is quite conventional. Its 
noteworthy feature is that each compo- 
nent ranks high amongst its kind, and is 
the best model built by the parts specialist 
in question where there is any choice. 
Motive power is supplied by a Continental 
engine 344 by 5% inch six-cylinder, this 
being the aluminum crankcase type, and 
the power plant is completed by a Brown- 
Lipe gearset and a Brown-Lipe multiple, 
dry disk clutch. As to the engine accesso- 
ries these include Bosch magneto ignition, 
Bijur two unit lighting and starting and a 
Stromberg carbureter with Stewart vacuum 


massive, yet the 





car weight is normal 


feed from the gasoline tank at the back. 
As can be seen from the illustrations the 
hood has plenty of width and depth, the 
result being that the mechanical inhabi- 
tants of the bonnet are no more cramped 
than the human occupants of the body. 
Every essential is accessible readily. Both 
front and rear axles are Timken products, 
the drive, of course, being by spiral bevel, 
and the frame is of deep section to give 
rigidity and enable the firmly built body 
to keep free from looseness after long use. 


The bodily comfort of the passengers 
has been studied with especial care. It is 
not too much to say that very few cars 
indeed ride as well as does the Jordan. 
This desirable quality is attributable partly 
to the springs and partly to a special fea- 
ture of the upholstery. Taking the former 
first, they are half elliptic front and rear, 
the back springs being 59 inches long and 
almost perfectly flat when the load is on 
them. They run beneath the axle and the 
rear end of the frame is brought well 
down in a sweeping curve to carry the 
shackles. This low hanging allows the 
frame to be brought fairly close to the 
ground, and the flatness of the springs 
gives lateral strength to resist rolling ac- 
tion, of which there is remarkably little. 


New Types of Seat Spring 


In the seat cushions the ‘‘Marshall’’ 
spring is used. This has been developed 
for high grade furniture and now makes 
its first appearance on a motor car. The 
usual nucleus of a cushion is a couple of 
wire frames separated by a number of large 
springs coiled to a big diameter. If one of 
these springs gives way under the stress 
of use, there at once appears a hollow in 
the cushion, because each spring supports 
a large area of leather. In the Marshall 
construction the springs are much smaller 
and a great number of them are used. 
Each little coil is sewn up in a canvas 
container and scores of the springs are 
bunched together. A little padding then 
goes over the top and then the leather, so 
that every square inch of the cushion has 
individual support. Owing to the number 
of springs used each one can be soft, so 
that the effect is equivalent to a pneumatic 
cushion, though with less bounce. Another 
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thing that makes for comfort is the shape 
of the seats, for this has been worked out 
so that the height and depth of each and 
the angle of the back is just right. The 
rear seat suits the woman of average stat- 
ure, the front seat the average man, and to 
allow for variations in the stature of the 
drivers, the pedals are adjust- 
able over a wide range. It is 
specially noticeable in the 
front compartment that the 
wheel and the door are in 
such proportion that any man 
can get into the driving seat 
from the left side without 
any difficulty, even when 
wearing a heavy coat. 

Speaking of the driver’s 
comfort leads naturally to a 
comment on the placing of 
the gear shifting and brake 
levers. These are within easy 
reach without stooping or 
leaning forward, and the two 
are far enough apart to make 
the chance of a mistake ex- 
tremely slight. The gear lever is care- 
fully fitted so that it moves easily, and 
the clutch needs only a light spring. Also 
the long flat rear springs and the Hotch- 
kiss drive cause very little variation in 
the relative positions of the brake parts, 
so that there is little lost motion on the 
service brake pedal and a fairly light 
pressure exercises great stopping power. 
The frame is well narrowed in front so 
that there is a good turning lock despite 
the 127-inch wheelbase. 


Returning to the body once more, it may 
be mentioned that the upholstery is all of 
the best hand-buffed leather, a thick yield- 
ing quality with the dull gloss that con- 
trasts best with the highly polished ma- 
hogany work on other parts. The back of 
the front seat contains the folding seats 
which drop into compartments and are cov- 
ered by leather curtains or flaps. All the 
rest of the seat back is light mahogany 
and is a regular custom style of job made 
of many pieces with matching grain. The 
center cowl effect is obtained with the 
minimum sacrifice of space, the front cor- 
ner of the rear door being cut into the 
edge of the center strip. 

Across the back of the front seat is 
stretched a robe strap with a snap fasten- 
ing, this being of a brown leather to match 
the mahogany; there is a thick, soft ton- 
neau carpet and a substantial footrest. 
These small details of body equipment are 
mentioned so particularly because each one 
contributes to the completeness and very 
real luxury of the whole. It is in the 
choice of such detail that the Jordan has 
striven to raise itself into the custom-built 
elass. The sloping windshield, for exam- 
ple, is not just a windshield. Its propor- 
tions suit the car, its hinges work 
smoothly, the top sockets snap readily into 
place. 

In order to maintain the standard set, 
the Jordan manufacturers are not planning 
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The auxiliary seats of the seven-passenger Jordan disappear behind leather 


flaps in the front-seat backs 


a big output, but they will use a very rigid 
inspection. In the main floor of the plant 
there is a special spot upon which each 
ear has got to stand before it goes to the 
shipping bay. After every detail has had 
its individual inspection, after the car is 
reported as O. K., it has to undergo a final, 
painstaking checking up to ensure that 
nothing has been overlooked. 





NEW MITCHELL CLUB ROADSTER 

The Mitchell company is ready to put 
on the market a new and unique idea in 
a roadster model which is really a con- 


AI 


densed five-passenger car in the run-about 
type that retains all the lines of the road- 
ster, y.et.provides ample room for the five 
passengers with the added advantage of 
a large luggage carrying space under the 
locked door in the rear. 

The body is provided with the regula- 
tion two doors as on the road- 
ster. The front seats are 
divided and besides the roomy 
seats for the driver and other 
occupant of the front seat 
there is a wide aisle to the 
rear seat. The rear seat is 
exactly the same width as the 
rear seat in the five- or seven- 
passenger models of the Mid- 
Season Mitchell. It provides 
comfortable seating accommo- 
dations for three passengers 
and the distance of the rear 
seats to the back of the 
driver’s is such as to allow 
the passengers ample leg room. 

The body, of course, is 
mounted on the same chassis 
as the three-passenger roadster and five- 
and seven-passenger Mid-Season Mitchell 
models, of which the Mitchell Plant at 
Racine, Wis., have already put out some 
9,000 cars. 





FRANCE TO CUT TAX ON CARS 
Paris, July 10—It is believed here that 
the French Government is considering re- 
ducing the tariff on motor cars from 75 
per cent to 45 per cent in response to 
American trade protests. The new duty 


is about equivalent to the American du- 
ties on foreign cars, 











New Mitchell five-passenger club roadster 
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Big Selection of New Bodies in Velie 1917 Cars 


Timken Axles and Bearing Adopted — Four Passenger 





Roadster Introduced 
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Velie model 28 brougham, a town car 


The 1917 Velie Biltwell line is a contin- 
uation of its two sizes of six chassis with 
several marked alterations in the nature 
of refinements, and distinctly different 
bodies which are roomier and more grace- 
fully designed than any previous models 
offered by this factory. In line with the 
policy of a majority of the manufacturers, 
the new cars are slightly increased in 
price, the model 28 which supplants the 
1916 model 22 selling for $1,080, an in- 
crease of $40; and the larger six touring 
ear selling for $1,550, an increase of $100 
over the previous models. 

Timken axles and bearings are now fea- 
tured with all models. More power and 
greater economy are claimed to have been 
attained in minor refinements of the power 
plants and the use of the new axle con- 
structions. 


In size the model 28 remains the same, 
with a wheelbase of 115 inches, standard 
tread exclusively, and 32 by 4 inch straight 
size tires all around. Endless demount- 
able rims with detachable side rings offer 
a double method of quick tire change. 

A special Velie-Continental motor is 
used, 34% by 414, which has developed in 
excess of 40 horsepower by dynomometer 
tests in the factory. A removable cylinder 
head allows easy inspection of the cylin- 
ders, and working parts, while 
the pistons may be removed through the 
lower half of the. crankcase without the 
necessity of tearing the motor down. In 
the light of increased cost of fuel, refine- 
ment changes have been made in carbure- 
tion, compression and balance, which has 
tended to increase the fuel efficiency of 
the motor. 


valves 


In unit with the motor and on the same 
three-point suspension are coupled the 
dry-disk clutch and three-speed gearsct. 
The clutch is entirely enclosed in the fly- 
wheel free from road dust, and has but 
a single adjustment, which is readily ac- 
eessible by removing a cover plate. 

The rear axle is a floating type with 
shafts easily removable. All rear axle 
weight is carried on the pressed steel 
housing. Spiral bevel drive is a continued 
feature and all axle bearings are adjust- 
able and self-lubricated. The Hotchkiss 
type of drive, which has featured Velie 
ears for a number of years, is retained 
without alteration. 


Bodies Vary From Conventional 

In the design of the Velie bodies for 
the new models no attempt has been made 
to follow what might be considered the 
conventional type of construction. The 
new bodies are thoroughly distinctive and 
are unusually pleasing in style and ap- 
pearance. They are built over a substan- 
tral oak frame and the metal panels are 
of heavy steel. High-grade leather and 
real curled hair are used in the upholstery. 

Among the bodies offered for the new 


New Timken azles in Velie construction 





Top view.of Velie companionable type 
roadster. Roominess is apparent 


model 28 chassis is an entirely new four- 
passenger roadster and a sedan with re- 
movable plate windows. Doors of all the 
bodies allow unhindered entrance and exit. 
There is a noticeably pleasing overhang 
of the bodies which rounds gracefully into 
the curves of the sides. The flush up- 
holstery accents the unbroken lines, and 
the long sweep of the body front, the 
curve of the hood and radiator blend to- 
gether at the cowl in perfect form, all 
topped by the double-ventilating wind- 
shield slightly inclined to give an added 
individuality. 

In addition to the bodies mentioned 
above the four-passenger coupe is con- 
tinued, now selling at $1,750. Several 
types of enclosed bodies may be secured 
on order. A touring sedan body with de- 
tachable plate glass slides and permanent 
top at $1,685, a French brougham or town 
ear at $2,200, and a light convertible road- 
ster or cabriolet at $1,485. 

The larger Biltwell six is known as the 
model 27 and is the direct successor of the 
1916 model 15. Following are character- 
istic features which have not been altered 
in the newer model: 3% by 5144 Continental 
motor, disk clutch, four-speed gearset, 124- 
inch wheelbase and 35 by 4% inch tires. 
The mechanical features are almost iden- 
tical with those in the smaller car except 
that the parts are of course heavier, to 
take care of the additional power and 
wheelbase length. 

With a high radiator and a slightly ta- 
pering hood, the lines of the new curved 
side body blend unbrokenly into a per- 
fectly smooth surface. The extra seats 
are folded into the backs of the front 
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seats and are concealed by drop curtains, 
and the doors and pockets are leather- 
covered and provided with large carrying 
compartments, 





CORLISS LIGHT TRUCKS 


The newly incorporated Corliss Motor 
Truck Co., Corliss, Wis., is introducing a 
light gasoline delivery wagon constructed 
under a recently issued license patent on 
body design, which affords unusually light 
weight with ample strength for carrying 
the maximum load. 

The entire car is constructed of steel 
which is really spot welded into what might 
be called a one-piece assembly. Even the 
running boards and fenders are welded in- 
tegral with the body. According to the 
claim of the makers the construction per- 
mits of great economy with the result that 
high grade materials can be used in the 
chassis assembly with the selling price of 
the car held at a popular price. The truck 
fitted with express body lists at $650 and 
with parcel body at $695. 

The motor is 34% by 4% four-cylinder 
with a three-speed, selective gearset in 
unit. The rear axle is three-quarter float- 
ing in which the car weight and load is 
earried on a double row of roller bear- 
ings, and the drive shafts may be pulled 
from the axle without disassembling the 
housing. The rear axle reduction is 4%4 
to 1. Tires are oversize 31 by 4 and the 
wheelbase is 100 inches. 





CAR THIEF GETS 10 YEARS 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 15—Probably the 
heaviest penalty ever meted out to a mo- 
tor car thief in the United States was the 
10-year sentence in the Wisconsin state 
prison imposed upon Everett Eppley, no- 
torious stolen car manipulator of Chicago 
and Milwaukee, who made a specialty of 
stealing Fords, rebuilding them and then 
offering them for sale. A year ago Eppley 
was found guilty of stealing a car in Chi- 
cago, but was placed on probation for 1 
year. 

Eppley is an expert mechanic and for- 
merly worked in the Ford Motor Co. 
branch plant in Milwaukee. The Milwau- 
kee police found that he established a 
garage and repairshop at Nineteenth and 
Clybourn streets, where the stolen Fords 





The Velie motors have detachable cylinder 
heads, permitting access to the cylinders 
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were so completely rebuilt as to make 
them unrecognizable to the owners. 
Bodies were interchanged and repainted, 
wheels substituted, engine and chassis 
numbers buffed out and new ones punched 
in, and other details changed and removed. 
The cars were then sold as used Fords. 
Since March 11 Eppley is credited with 
stealing seven cars, but previously he had 
made away with a number. The police 
say he realized more than $2,000 from 
his operations. - 

At least five purchasers of Eppley’s 
used Fords have been compelled to return 
them to their rightful owners, although 
innocent of wrongdoing. The remainder 
are being traced and several are expected 
to be located. 





MASSACHUSETTS LICENSES GAIN 


Boston, Mass., July 8—Massachusetts 
registrations for the first 6 months of 
1916 show a great jump over the same 
period of 1914 and over the entire 12 
months last year. There was listed July 
1 here 105,488 motor vehicles. For the 
same period in 1915 there were only 83,868 
booked, a gain of 26 per cent, or 21,620 
machines. During 
the entire 1915 
period there were 
102,633 cars regis- 
tered so that the 
gain over all of last 
year is 2,855 cars. 
And it is expected 
that there will be at 
least 125,000 ma- 
chines registered in 
Massachusetts __ be- 
fore the year ends, 
due to the big de- 
mand the dealers 
are having now. The 
gain in motor trucks 
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shows to greater advantage comparatively. 
Of the registration above 14,800 were com- 
mercial vehicles. 

For the same 6 months of a year ago 


there were 9,900 registered, a gain of 4,- 
900 or about 50 per cent. 


For the entire 
12 months of 1915 there were 11,960 reg- 


istered so that to date there are 2,940 
more registered than all of last year. And 
the trucks sales are increasing. As a re- 


sult of the increases the state has been 
enriched also in fees. During the first 
six months of 1915 there was paid in to 


the highway commission $999,254.90. Up 
to July 1 this year the state has received 
$1,232,164.63, or $252,639.63 more than for 


the same period of 1915, and $29,744.44 
more than all the fees gathered in the 12 
months of last year. Here are the com- 
parative figures: 


1915. 
To July 1, 
ee Ce. 6 ck ca vurwnceewaaes 83,868 
PP ere ees ee 9,900 
DE ch ceeanwadivek es eee es $999,524.90 
Gain over 
ist six 
Entire vear, To July 1, months, 
1915. 1916. 1915. 
102,633 105,488 21,620 
14,733 14,800 4,900 
$1,205,420.19 $1,232,164,63 $252,639.73 
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Velie’s chassis is clean-lined and of sturdy appearance. 
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The seven-passenger Biltiwell has the 


lines of a Taube aeroplane body 
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Marion-Handley Offers. Big and Little Six for 1917 


Liberal Use of Alloys Cre- 
ates Car of Light Weight 
in Proportion to Power 


TS sizes will make up the line of the 
Mutual Motors Co., Jackson, Mich., for 
1917. These cars are sold under the name 
of the Marion-Handley, taking the name 
from J. I. Handley, president of the com- 
pany. The sixes are known as the 6-40 
and the 6-60, and the two cars possess 
great similarity of design. 

In picking out the features of the Mar- 
ion-Handley line, probably the outstanding 
point is the lightness in ratio to power. 
The smaller car has about 1 horsepower 
for 60 pounds’ weight, and the larger car 
about 58 pounds per horsepower. Through- 
out, both cars will be seen to follow very 
closely the up-to-date practice of high 
speed motor with light semi-flexible frame 
construction, giving the characteristics 
demanded in the way of quick acceleration 
and economical performance. 


High-Speed Power Plant 

The 6-40, the smaller of the two ears, 
has a high-speed unit powerplant, with 
the 3% by 5-inch cylinders cast in a single 
block. The motor is L-head, and has a 
displacement of 230.1 cubic inches and de- 
velops according to dynamometer tested by 
the factory, 45 horsepower at 2,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. The upper half of the 
crankcase is cast integrally with the cyl- 
inders and the lower of the crankcase is 
of pressed steel and bears no part in the 
structural strength of the motor, being 
merely used as a housing and an oil re- 
tainer. Its capacity in the latter respect 





Straight line body of Marion-Handley little sir 


is approximately 1% gallons. This part 
of the crankcase is detachable in the cus- 
tomary manner to permit of the adjust- 
ment of the connecting rod and main bear- 
ings. 


Three leak-proof piston rings and I- 
beam connecting rods are used and both 
the upper and lower rod bearings are 2 
inches in diameter by 1% inches in length. 
The crankshaft is also 2 inches in diameter 
and is supported upon three main bear- 
ings, the front being 2%4 inches long, the 
center 2%4 inches, and the rear 34% inches. 
These bearings are lubricated by a direct 
feed from the oil pump, thus maintaining 
a supply of lubricant to the crankshaft 
under pressure. The remaining bearings 
are taken care of by splash, and the tim- 
ing gears are lubricated by overflow from 
the front main bearings. The crankshaft 
gear of the timing set runs continually 
in a well of oil. This permits the lubricant 
to be earried by the gear teeth over the 
surfaces of the entire timing set, thereby 
maintaining an oil film between the teeth 





of the gears at all times. The pump used 
in connection with this system is a plunger 
operated by an eccentric on the camshaft 
and is self-priming because it is located in 
the oil reservoir in such a position that 
the last remnants of oil are sure to drain 
to the pump. A relief valve is provided 
to regulate the maximum pressure on the 
oil system. 

Silence in Driving System 

One of the points which has been given 
a great amount of attention in the motor 
design is the matter of silence in the valve 
driving system. The cam gear is of 
fabroil. This is a compressed cloth pro- 
duced by the General Electric company 
and has the advantage of being non-res- 
onant. 

A special alloy steel which the manu- 
facturers claim to have many of the char- 
acteristics of cast iron is used for the 
valves. They are ly; inches in diameter 
and have a lift of + inch. One of the 
main points in which the alloy steel re- 
sembles cast iron in the valve is. that 





Partial section of Marion-Handley motor, showing dipping pan for splash oiling 


and plunger pump operated by cams 


Head-on view of Marion-Handley. The bulging body lines are 
a striking characteristic 
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they can be ground to a perfect. seat. At 
the same time, owing to the composition 
of the metal, the molecular structure is 
much closer and the valves have a long 
life without as great chances of pitting. 

Cooling is by centrifugal water pump 
which is driven off the timing gears and 
which is located on the valve side of the 
engine in the same line as the electric gen- 
erator. In connection with the cooling 
system there is a two-blade aeroplane type 
of fan of pressed steel which runs on ball 
bearings and which is fitted with a rocker 
arm adjustment for belt tightness. The 
radiator is a hexagonal honeycomb type 
having a capacity of 4 gallons and mounted 
by two bolts on the front cross member. 
There is also another unique feature in 
the shape of a detachable case which is 
of considerable assistance in the matter of 
making repairs. 

Electrically, the entire equipment is 
Westinghouse. There is a Westinghouse 
generator which weighs about 16 pounds, 
including the automatic regulating means. 
The latter is of the voltage type and is 
such that the charging rate varies with 
the condition of the battery. When the 
battery is nearly exhausted, it is charge: 
at a high rate, while when fully charged, 
the charging rate is reduced. In addition 
the usual magneto cut-out switch is in- 
corporated so that when the charging rate 
falls too low, the battery is automatically 
cut off, thereby preventing a reverse eur- 
rent flow. The battery as well as the en- 
tire system operates at 6 volts and the 
capacity is 80 ampere-hours. An ammeter 
is located on the instrument board. 


Westinghouse Ignition 


Ignition is also taken care of by the 
Westinghouse unit, the distributor being 
mounted on the generator and the same 
unit contains the breaker box, spark coil 
and condenser. These units are easy to 
reach for inspection. The breaker box is 
inclosed within a collar which can be 
slipped out of the way when it is neces- 
sary to inspect or adjust the points and 
the distributor cap is removable, together 
with the spark plug leads. 


A dry multiple-disk clutch is employed, 
having eleven disks lined with multibestos. 
Of these, five are driving and six are 
driven discs. They are 8 inches in diam- 
eter and made of saw steel with an annular 
bearing for clutch release, this bearing 
being lubricated by the oil from the gear- 
set which enters the clutch by means of 
grooves cut in the clutch shaft. An ad- 
justment is provided on the clutch release 
pedal to take up any wear or lost motion 
that may develop in the clutch release 
bearing. This is done in order that the 
full throw of the clutch pedal is provided 
at all times, thus insuring the full disen- 
gagement of the clutch. 

A conventional three-speed gearbox of 
compact design is employed to transmit 
the drive from the clutch to the rear axle: 
The box is mounted integrally with the 
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Above—Seating arrangement permits ample leg room in Marion-Handley. Below—Bulged frame 
of chassis conforming with body 


motor as a unit powerplant and the entire 
construction is kept rigid by short shafts 
of nickel steel. The bearing mounting is 
made up of four annular ball bearings ar- 
ranged for end play adjustment, and the 
reverse idler gear is mounted on a plain 
bronze bearing. Final reduction is 4 5/12 
to 1 at the rear axle. 


Both the drive and torque are taken to 
the rear springs, eliminating both the tor- 
sion tubes and torque rods. A reduction 
of weight is further secured by the use of 
a tubular propellor shaft 1% inches in 
diameter with 3% inch walls. The shaft 
is equipped with two double ball and 
socket universal joints and has a fore and 
aft travel of 2 inches. 

Floating construction is used in the 
rear axle, . This is equipped with a Brown- 
Lite spiral gear and is provided with a 
set of Hyatt high duty roller bearings 
with adjustable ball bearings for side 
thrust. The pinion shaft is carried on 
two annular ball bearings which are ad- 
justable, allowing take-up for wear or 
play on the pinion shaft. The drive pinion 
can also be adjusted in regards to the 
mesh with the spiral bevel ring gear. The 
entire differential may be removed by tak- 
ing off the inspection plate over the dif- 
ferential. 

A full equipment of Firestone demount- 
able rims is furnished, adapted to 32 by 4 
inches straight-side tires. Non-skids are 
used on the rear wheels. The wheelbase of 
this model is 120 inches. 

In equipment the car is complete, the 
16-gallon round tank being located on the 
rear with Stewart-Warner vacuum feed. 
The body is a roomy seven-passenger de- 
sign of heavy gauge sheet steel, with 
pressed steel cowl and concealed hinges. 
There is also a four-passenger roadster of 
up-to-date construction, in which the 


driver’s seat is set forward 15 inches from 
the double passenger seat and a fourth or 
auxiliary seat is carried folded into the 
dash. The standard equipment also in- 
cludes a Chase leather one-man top with 
Collins quick detachable side curtains 
which swing open with the door. The 
windshield is slanting and is provided 
with vision features. The body finish is 
in dark wine color with black fenders and 
splash aprons. 
6-60 of Similar Design 

Of similar design is the 6-60. This is 
equipped with a 300 cubic ineh motor, 
having its 3% by 54-inch cylinders cast 
in a single block. This is also a conven- 
tional L-head design and according to the 
manufacturers develops 50 horsepower, at 
approximately 1,900 revolutions per min- 
ute. The crankcase in this motor is cast 
separately of aluminum and is equipped 
with a pressed steel oil can. All the bear- 
ings are supported in the crankcase and 
are accessible by removing the pan. The 
enclosed valves are 14% inches diameter. 

Throughout the remainder of the chassis 
the design of the 6-60 is quite similar to 
that of the 6-40, with the parts necessarily 
stronger and larger to take eare of the 
higher power and greater weight. The 
Hotchkiss drive is used but the reductions 
are different, the final gear ratio being 
4% to 1, and the wheelbase is also greater, 
being 125 inches, while the tires are 33 
by 4%. | 

The body equipment includes an up-to- 
date seven-passenger car and a four-pass- 
enger roadster. This car is fully equipped 
with accessories, having a Stewart-Warner 
vacuum feed, Chase top, Collins curtains, 
full set of instruments and tools, extra 
Firestone rims, etc. Prices are $1,185 for 
the 6-40 and $1,385 for the 6-60, in either 
roadster or touring bodies. 
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Four Models of Rutenber Motors in Sixes and Fours 


Passenger Car Sixes with L and Overhead Valves— 





Side views of Rutenber model 25 six motor for pleasure car 


UTENBER motors, made by the Ru- 

tenber Motor Co., Marion, Ind., are 
made in four models. Two of these are 
for passenger cars and two for commercial 
vehicles. The bulk of manufacture in the 
plant is, however, given over to the mode! 
25, which is used in the Paige, Auburn, 
Marion, Glide, Madison, Halliday, Roamer 
and Jones cars for the coming year. 

This motor is a successor to the model 
22 of last year and has been refined and 
rendered more powerful by an increase in 
the bore. In general design, however, it 
is very little different from its predecessor, 
what changes there are being made nece- 
essary by the enlarged cylinder dimensions 
and in detail refinements. It is an L- 
head 3% by 5 six. 

The other passenger car motor is known 
as the model T. It is used in the Inter- 
state cars and is a four-cylinder valve in 
the head job and the dimensions are 31% 
by 9. 


Two Truck Motors 


Production on the truck models is lim- 
ited by the fact that nearly all the facil- 
ities of the plant are required for the 
model 25 passenger car motors. The two 
truck motors are fours and the entire con- 
sumption is taken by the Indiana Truck 
Co. The motors are known as the 38 anid 
the 20 with dimensions respectively of 4% 
by 5% and 3% by 5. They are standard 
L-head designs. 

Regarding the improvements on the 
model 25, which is the focal point of Ru- 
tenber manufacture, there will be little 
fundamental change noted outside of what 
has been made necessary by the larger 
eylinder. The crankshaft has _ been 
strengthened and is now 2 inches in diam- 
eter in place of 1%. The timing gears 
have been changed and are now fabroid, 
or compressed Sea Island cotton, whereas 
in the former unit they were cast iron. 

The oil pump is different and the drive 


Two Fours for Trucks 








for this unit has also been rearranged. 
While formerly a vein pump was used, 
the pump is now a plunger type and while 
the drive was formerly off the front end 
of the camshaft, an eccentric has now 
been placed at the center camshaft bear- 
ing and the drive is taken from that. An- 
other pump change is in the instrument for 
circulating the cooling water. This was 
formerly a separate casting bolted on to 
the crankcase. It is now contained (i- 
rectly in the case and a timing drive is 
fitted to it, to take the standard Remy 
units. 


The fan pulley unit has been brought 
forward, allowing of a stiffer and thicker 
timing case. In the matter of motor fit- 
tings the engine is adapted to take any 
of the standard products. The flanges are 
so arranged that they can handle both 
vertical and horizontal installations. 


All the makers who have previously 
been using the Rutenber model 22 and 
are continuing with the Rutenber product 
have shifted to the 25 without rendering 
necessary any important chassis changes. 
This makes the third successive year, prac- 
tically, for this type of motor with the 
Rutenber concern. It is a six-cylinder 
four-cyele L-head design with the cylin- 
ders and the upper half of the crankcase 
east together. Following up-to-date prac- 
tice the valves are inclosed and the cylin- 
der heads are detachable. It is for unit 
or separate powerplant construction de- 
signed for three-point suspension and hav- 
ing the flywheel bell housing as a detach- 
able unit from the remainder of the motor. 


The pistons are cast iron and are fitted 
with three rings. Two of these are close 
to the top and the third is located just 
beneath the wrist pin boss, giving wide 
separation between the rings and reduc- 
ing to a minimum the tendency towards 
slap. The wrist pin is locked securely in 
the boss by a set screw. I-beam connect- 





Use. 


ing rods are used and the crankshaft is 
a drop forging from 40 carbon steel. These 
shafts are all balanced in a Norton run- 
ning balance machine and are passed on 
for balance before assembly. 

The valves are actuated by mushroom 
type flat followers which are offset ~, inch, 
allowing them to rotate while in operation 
and to distribute the wear around the 
peripheral bearing surface. The valves 
are made in two parts with alloy steel 
stems and carbon steel heads. The diam- 
eter of the valve is 1+, inches in the clear 
and the lift is # inch. A feature of the 
valve construction is that the valve brack- 
ets, together with the entire lifter mech- 
anism can be lifted from the motor with- 
out disturbing the camshaft. This is done 
by removing the coverplate and stud nuts 
and then turning the starting crank until 
the valves are at their lowest level. 


Standard Valve Timing 


Standard valve timing is used. The in- 
take valve opens at 15 degrees after top 
center and closes 50 degrees after bottom 
center and the exhaust valve opens at 
45 degrees before bottom center and closes 
10 degrees after top center. Compression 
in 75 pounds absolute. 

Any standard starting and lighting unit 
ean be employed with this motor and the 
flywheel will fit any standard size clutch. 
An ignition distributor drive is mounted 
on the motor and can be used when de- 
sired. 

Combination pressure and splash feed is 
used for lubrication. The oil reservoir 
is in the bottom pan and has a capacity 
for 1% gallons. It is taken from the 
crankcase reservoir by the plunger pump 
which, as has been explained, is driven 
by an eccentric off the camshaft. There 
are direct leads from the pump to the main 
bearings which thus receive a supply of 
oil under pressure. The other leads go 
direct to the crankcase. 
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Froid complete line of closed ears 
will be placed on the market in the 
fall by Nordyke & Marmon Co. There 
has always been a limited number of Mar- 
mon closed cars made in the past by these 
manufacturers, but this year these types 
will be made on a much larger seale and 
will be spread over a much more extensive 
market. 

The Marmon 34 chassis is the basis for 
the new cars to be turned out from the 
Indianapolis plant this fall. The bodies, 
however, will be specially constructed by 
custom coach builders such as Holbrook 
& Co., New York; New Haven Carriage 
Co., New Haven; Kimball & Co., Chicago, 
and EK. J. Thompson Co., Pittsburgh. 

In fittings and trimmings all cars will 
be handsomely appointed with beautiful 
upholstery, silk curtains, rugs, vanity 
cases, telephone for the driver and in fact 
every convenience that could be desired. 
Window regulators will be of the most 
improved type operating windows, that 
slide in rubber channels which are noise- 
less. 

In the standard line will be limousine, 
landaulet, town cars and convertible se-. 
dans. The convertible sedan is especially 
desirable for the man who wishes to use 
a closed car which he can drive himselt, 





COLE-SPRINGFIELD TOURCOUPE 
The Cole Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, 


Ind., announces an all-year-’round type of 


eight-cylinder car in the Cole-Springfield 
body, as it is known, designed to give the 
owner all the advantages of both a tour- 
ing car and a limousine in one ear which 
sells for $2,195. This car, which is 4 
seven-passenger machine, is called the 
Cole-Springfield Toursedan, 

There are two other Cole models 
equipped with the new Cole-Springfield 
body. One is known as the Tourcoupe, 
selling at $2,195, and the other is the 
Cole Townear, listed at $2,495. 

The new Cole body is not a detachable 
top. The roof is there to stay, and is 
built as part of the car. However, the 
windows at the sides and rear, as well 
as the uprights which support them, are 
removable. But a few minutes is all the 
time required to change the body from 
open to closed variety. Just lift the win- 
dows from their thickly padded concealing 
eases and slip them into place. Reverse 
the action and the windows will drop com- 
pletely out of sight. When the car is 
open all the windows are absolutely con- 
cealed. When it is closed those windows 
fit snugly and are designed not to rattle. 
The windows are lifted by concealed flaps 
and they swing on carefully constructed, 
easily operated hinges. 
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Marmon and Cole Announce Custom-Built Bodies 


Holbrook, New Haven, Kimball and Thompson Creations in Marmons 


—Cole Uses Springfield 














The three views above are part of the new line of custom-made bodies affered by Marmon, The 
two upper views are of the brougham, or landaulet, and town car and the lower the sedan 








Vow four-passenger Cole-Springfield tourcoupe, on all-year-’round body 
custom built by Springfield Metal Body ‘Co. 











Centrifugally Governed Magneto 


& be Sevison magneto, manufactured by 
the Sevison Electric Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
is featured by an automatic spark control 
performed by a _ centrifugal governor 
mounted on the drive end of the armature 
shaft, the central sleeve of which is con- 
nected to the motor drive shaft. As the 
weights of the governor expands by the 
centrifugal force, the governor body, which 
is fastened to the armature shaft, is ro- 
tated in advance to the travel of the 
sleeve. This advance of the armature 
ahead of the motor travel causes the spark 
to occur earlier in the stroke of the mo- 
tor. By this device the circuit breaker is 
set to always break the circuit at the high- 
est electrical efficiency of the magneto, 
thus producing a hot spark at all speeds. 
The circuit breaker is of a disk type and 
the operation is performed by a fibre block 
coming in contact with the raised por- 
tion of the disk. The contact points are 
cushioned to prevent hammer action. A 
hinged lid mounted on the top of the cir- 
cuit breaking housing may be opened when 
the magneto is running, so that the cir- 
cuit breaker and contact points may be 
examined and adjusted without removing 
any parts from the magneto. The magneto 
is water and oil proof and no material is 
used in its construction that will absorb 
moisture. Three models are offered. Model 
F is a dual system magneto with standard 
base and height te the armature shaft. 
Model J has a dual system with fixed cir- 
cuit breaker set to break the circuit always 
at a high peak of the electric wave, and 
is fitted with an automatic centrifugal 
governor. Model JK is especially designed 
for motors using kerosene as fuel. This 
model has the automatic governor but in 
addition it is fitted with a lever extending 
from the circuit breaker that changes the 
range of the spark in relation to the gov- 
ernor. 


Stromberg Carbureter for Fords 


The new carbureter for Ford cars manv- 
factured by the Stromberg Motor Devices 
Co., Chicago, is offered with the claim that 
it will afford maximum fuel economy in 
this type of motor. The complete device 
consists of carbureter hot air tube and 
connections, and a dash adjusting lever 
with flexible tubing connection, also a prim- 
ing lever which is operated through the 
front of the radiator. In a recent test 
made under the supervision of F. E. Ed- 
wards, representative of the Contest Board 
of the American Automobile Association, 
a 1915 model T Ford touring car weighing 
2,170 pounds with the passengers was run 
over the boulevards of Chicago, where 
many traffic stops were necessary, and with 
an exact gallon of gasoline in the tank 
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Above—An oil can can be applied to this 
spring without need of other tools. Below— 
Centrifugally-governed magneto 





A new Stromberg carbureter, which is claimed 
to give maxrimum fuel mileage for Fords 
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traveled just 37.4 miles before the fuel sup- 
ply was exhausted. Another claim for the 
new carbureter is quick acceleration. In 
another test it is claimed that the ear ac- 
celerated from a standing start to 25 miles. 
per hour in 11.4 seconds. 


Splitdorf Starter for Fords 

The Splitdorf Appelco electric starting 
and lighting system for Ford cars has @ 
new type of hinged bracket which carries 
the motor of the outfit and is a great im- 
provement over the method of attaching 
the previous equipment put out by the 
Splitdorf Electrical Co., Newark, N. J. The 
new adjustable bracket creates a constant 
tightened drive and consequently a mini- 
mum loss of power and absence of noise. 
The bracket so locates the generator that 
valve grinding and all adjustments of the 
Ford engine are unhindered. The new 
price of the equipment complete ready for 
attachment is $75. 


Self Lubricating Springs 

Stanley self-lubricating springs, which 
are manufactured by the Penn Spring 
Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y., and sold by 
the Fulton Sales Co., 910 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, are kept permanently lubricated 
with no other tool than an oil can. The oil 
is drawn in a wick-light manner by the ac- 
tion of the springs over the entire surface 
from oil saturated felt pads in cups lo- 
eated in the ends of each leaf. It is only 
necessary to apply oil to the lubricating 
cups two or three times a year according 
to the manufacturers. The oiling duct at 
the end of each leaf leads to a felt mat 
which will absorb enough oil to properly 
lubricate the friction surfaces for two or 
three thousand miles. These springs are 
available for practically every make of car 
whether new or old. 


Deluxe Bodies for Fords 

Two attractive bodies for Ford cars are 
being featured under the trade name of 
Deluxe by the Detroit Motor Products Co., 
of Detroit, Michigan. The bodies are of 
pressed steel and are designed and finishec 
with a view of elegance. The front seats 
are divided and either or both may be re- 
volved to face the rear. They may also 
be removed providing adequate sleeping 
quarters for tourists on camping trips. All 
of these front seat changes may be made 
by operating two nuts. The equipment copn- 
sists of a mohair one-man top which fast- 
ens to the windshield in front, sloping 
hood, V-radiator, 9-inch Crown fenders, 
clear vision ventilating windshield, splash 
plate, dust shields, special running board 
hangers and lamp brackets and foot ae- 
celerator. The lamp brackets fit into the 
original sockets in the fender irons and 
raise the lamp 3 inches. A single tire 
holder is included in the touring body price 
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In oval—All-weather top with glass windows. Below—Body with luxurious appointments 
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for Ford cars 


but is extra with the roadster. The Stewart 
vacuum gasoline system is also furnished 
with a touring body, a Ford tank being 
used inclosed in an enameled steel tank. 
Price of touring body is $260 and the road- 
ster $197.50. The original bolt holes are 
used for attachment, 
All-Weather Convertible Top 

The Adams-Williams Mfg. Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York City, has brought out 
the A-W All-Weather convertible top which 
is designed to afford the advantages and 
conveniences of the one-man touring top 
and the fully glass-enclosed limousine. it 
enables the motorist to use the same body 
during all seasons and can be converted 
from open touring car into a full glass- 
enclosed car in two minutes. This is made 
possible by the use of French plate glass 
panels which have lugs fitted into recesses 
in the molding, and the panels are rigidly 
retained by concealed springs operated by 
the fingers. When the panels are not in 
use they are stored in a leather container 
in back of the front seat where they are 
accessible without disturbing the passen- 
gers. The door panels are practically a 
part of the door and inclined inward so 
that when the door is closed it is perfectly 
tight. A feature of the design is that a 
distinctive top is made for each standard 
model of car and harmonizes perfectly 
with the body, according to the makers. 
The price varies according to size and ¢ca- 
pacity of the machine, 
Motor Car Ambulance 

A device for hauling disabled cars 
which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is manufactured by Albert E. Bih- 
ler, 111 E. 18th street, Omaha, Neb. It is 
designed primarily to tow in cars upon 
which the wheels have been wrecked and 
is made adjustable for any type of car. It 
ean be carried knocked down, is adjustable 
from any length to 11 feet and is built to 
withstand severe usage. It can be at- 
tached to the front or rear axle and is self 
steering. The wheels are 10 inches in 
diameter with a three-inch space with an 
axle size of 13-inch at the bearings. The 


overall width is 17 inches and the weight 
complete, 175 pounds. The tongue is se- 
cured to the ambulance saddle by meaus 
of a heavy lug cast in the saddle and 
strapped down with two U-bolts to hold it 
secure. The wheels are fitted with recessed 
hubs, dirt and dust proof and are provided 
with oil chambers. 
Ferro Electric Tire Pump 

Originally the only use for compressed 
air in the garage was for the inflation 
of tires. In the opinion of D. M. Ferro, 
509 Penwood avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
the field of application for compressicn 
pumps has broadened including such addi- 
tional uses as operating small, pneumatic 
tools; spraying, blowing dust and dirt from 
cars, and in vulcanizing work. Although 
still designated as tire pumps his compres- 
sors are applicable to varied uses. The 
complete line is designed to take care of 
the requirements of both private and pub- 
lic garages and service stations. The West- 
inghouse alternating and direct current 


Above—A sturdy ambulance for disabled cars. 
Ribbed-tread tire of low price 
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motor is used exclusively in these compres- 
sors, which are made in portable and sta- 
tionary form. The line includes @ single 
cylinder, horizontal, stationary compressor 
driven by a one-quarter horsepower motor 
to meet the requirements of garages hous- 
ing not more than twenty cars. It is used 
in connection with an air tank of 20 gal- 
lons capacity together with an automatie 
switch. Another model is a twin cylinder 
portable, vertical compressor for direct in- 
flation of tires operating by a %4-horse- 
power motor, displacing 1.8 cubic feet of 
air at 500 revolutions per minute with a 
pressure of 125 pounds per square inch. 
There is also a double cylinder portable or 
stationary vertical compressor with a %- 
horsepower motor for direct inflation of 
tires or for use in connection with an air 
tank, and a heavy duty double cylinder 
vertical compressor with a %-horsepower 
motor suitable for operation in connection 
with an air tank. This model will start 
the pump against a tank pressure of 125 
pounds and compress to 175 pounds or 200 
pounds tank pressure, the latter being au 
tomatically controlled. 


New Rib Tread Tire 


The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co. has 
just brought out a new tire known as the 
Marathon runner which is of ribbed tread 
construction selling at the price of a regu- 
lar smooth tread tire. The tread consists 
of three parallel ridges of rubber between 
which there are two hollows extending 
around the tire. The three ridges give 
plenty of escape for the rubber under pres- 
sure which is said to add to the easy riding 
and at the same time afford additional 
protection again puncture and bruise. The 
new runner tire is furnished in a fabric 
body with white tread and a whip-cord 
body with a black tread. According to the 
statement of the manufacturers, prices for 
the various sizes average close to the cost 
of most ordinary smooth-tread casings. 





Left—Portable electric tire pump. Right— 
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B UICK PRIZE WINNER IN PARADE—The Buick big six decorated by the occupants of 


the car, Mr. and Mrs. I. 


prize. 


mums covered the entire outside of the car. 


entire machine and one forencon to cover the umbrellas. 


EMARKABLE Tire Record—Rev. Daniel 
J.. Ford, of Seaford, Del., has made a tire 
record with a Ford car that is hard to beat. 
Rev. Mr. Ford has driven his car 7,439 miles 
without a puncture or blowout and the four 
tires have not been pumped up since he 
bought the car, the same air of the original 
inflation still holding its own. 


To Improve Jersey Motor Laws—At the re- 
cent convention of the New Jersey Bar As- 
sociation, held at Atlantic City, a campaign 
was opened by judges and lawyers to fight 
for changes in the Jersey motor laws. Many 
reforms will be asked for at the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature and an effort to make 
city, township and state laws uniform will 
be a feature. 


City Garage Inadequate—The new city ga- 
rage at St. Paul, Minn., which cost $60,000, 
and has been turned over to the public 
safety department, cannot be used to advan- 
tage, it is said by the commissioner. He 
says the building lacks a gas storage tank 
and is not properly lighted. There is no 
elevator shaft and no elevator and no shelv- 
ing for storage of car parts and accessories. 
In addition, few of the department heads are 
storing their official cars there as required. 

Seek Oil in New Jersey—Lewis Steelman, 
the man who has been prospecting for oil 
near Millville, N. J., for some time, has be- 
gun active work to locate an oil well and he 
confidently expects to strike the fluid. Steel- 
man has secured options on most of the 
property in the vicinity of his estate at 
Cumberland, near here, and has erected a 
derrick 75 feet high, by which the drilling 
will be done. 


Columbus, O., Truck Load Limit—To op- 
erate a truck through the streets of Colum- 
bus, O., loaded above 3 tons with material 
that will admit of separation is a mis- 
demeanor and punishable by a fine of from 
$5 to $50 and imprisonment of from 5 to 20 
davs. This regulation was found in an old 
city ordinance, codified in 1896, which has 
not been repealed or declared invalid, ac- 
cording to City Solicitor Scarlett, who for- 
warded the information to Safety Director 
Barry as 2 means whereby gravel trucks 
may be stopped from operating through the 








night in the vicinity of Bryden Road and 
East Broad street. It is said that the 
gravel trucks carry as high as 10 tons toa 
load. Scarlett says a provision will be made 
in the new traffic ordinance to put a stop 
to night traffic that prevents residents from 
sleeping. 


Pensacola Wars on Headlights—Plans are 
being made by the Pensacola Automobile 
Association, Pensacola, Fla., for a demon- 
stration of the danger of brilliant headlights. 
It is intended to have a selected street made 
completely dark and then have two glaringly- 
lighted cars drive in opposite directions. 
The association has also taken up with the 
city commissioners the problem of youthful 
drivers and efforts are being made to have 
the driving of cars by persons under sixteen 
declared unlawful. 

Ohio Reg'strations Increase—W. H. Walker, 
Ohio registrar of automobiles, in a report 
covering the year to July 12, reports own- 
ers to the number of 212,000 have registered 
cars. Electric owners to the number of 4,700 
registered cars and dealers and manufac- 
turers, to the number of 2,800 were regis- 
tered, making a total of 219,000, which is 
fully 50 per cent more than the number of 
motor vehicles registered in Ohio up to the 


oming Meter 


TRACTOR DEMONSTRATIONS 
July 24-28—Hutchinson, Kan. 
July 31-Aug. 4—St. Louis, Mo. 
Aug. 7-11—Fremont, Neb. 
Aug. 14-18—Cedar Rapids, la. 
Aug. 21-25—Bloomington, Ill. 
Aug. 28-Sept. 1—Indlanapolis, 
Sept. 4-8—Madison, Wils. 


SHOWS 


January 6-13—New York show. 
January 27-February 3—Chicago show. 





Ind. 


N. Davis, for Parsons, Kan., big street parade July 4 took first 
3,500 feet of white festooning, 75 yards of white bunting and 400 white chrysanthe- 
It took the three people 5 days to cover the 


Same period in 1915. Mr. Walker believes 
that the total registration in the Buckeye 
State for 1916 will reach 250,000. 


Ask Ban on Alleged Dope Fiend—Tony 
Penn, an alleged dope fiend of Reading, Pa., 
made enough money out of a series of arti- 
cles that he recently wrote for a newspaper 
that he purchased a motorcycle and a motor 
car. Now Mayor Filbert, of Reading, has 
asked the state highway department to re- 
voke his licenses as it is feared he cannot 
be relied on to drive them. 


War on Glaring,Headlights—The New Jer- 
sey state motor vehicle department is carry- 
ing on a relentless war against glaring head- 
lights and scores of motorists have been ar- 
rested and fined for ignoring the law. Be- 
cause of the many accidents caused by 
blinding glare of electric headlights, the 
New Jersey authorities are determined that 
all glare must be removed and they have 
tried every method of persuasion and 
leniency, but, failing in this, inspectors are 
rounding up the offenders. 


Doctor’s Car Not Exempt—Under a decis- 
ion handed down by-the Tennessee supreme 
court, motor cars do not come under the 
provision of the statute exempting oxcarts 
and horse-drawn wagons from attachment 
when used in the support of a family. A 
Memphis physician was sued for damages 
following an accident and an attachment 
was issued for his machine. The physician 
appealed on the ground that he used the 
machine in practicing his profession and 
that it was exempted by the provisions of 
the statute. 


Missouri Registration Increase—Motor car 
licenses in Missouri for the fiscal year which 
began February 1 had reached 89,339 June 
30, according to report of Secretary of State 
Roach. That is 12,897 more than for the 
entire previous year, as the number issued 
up to January 31 for the year beginning 
February 1, 1915, was 76,642. Rosch predicts 
100,000 licenses for the year. Of the total 
St. Louis has 18,089 and Kansas City 10,847. 
Carter county has three machines. Last 
year it had one. Every county shows an 
increase for the 5 months. 
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Good Roads _ Activities 


Powder Town Will Build Roads—Penns- 
grove, N. J., the powder boom town, near 
which is located the main plants of the Du- 
Ponts, has declared a bond issue of $22,000 
for the purpose of building a roadway to 
connect the town with the different plants 
and camps of the powder company. 


Preparedness Takes New Road—A fine 
hard surface road between Hammonton, 
N. J., and Benua, extending to the Cum- 
berland county line, which was recently 
completed at a cost of $90,000, has been 
taken over by the federal government as a 
military road because it runs along far 
enough from the coast to be out of range 
of the guns of hostile ships. 


After Millions for Good Roads—Motor 
clubs, garage proprietors and motorists all 
over New Jersey are working for the passage 
by the people at the fall elections of the 
Eagan Good Roads measure, which seeks to 
set aside over $7,000,000 of the public moneys 
for new and improved highways throughout 
the state. Concerted action will be taken 
by those interested to put this measure 
through and make Jersey roads the best in 
the country. 


Road Bonds Constitutional—The state su- 
preme court of Missouri has swept aside all 
technicalities in declaring the $3,000,000 issue 
of good roads bonds for St. Louis county 
constitutional. The decision was in a 
friendly case brought by the county prose- 
cutor in which other persons, unfriendly, 
intervened. The issue was boosted by the 
Automobile Club of St. Louis. The district 
is a favorite one with city car owners, sur- 
rounding the entire city except for that part 


Antigo, Wis.—Rotary Gas Engine & Pulver- 
izer Co., to manufacture and deal in gasoline 
engines, power mechinery, farm implements, 
etc.; capital stock, $25,000; incorporators, 
Charles Frieders, Clarence Rishel, W. A. Maertz. 

Columbus, O.—Salem Motor Co.; capital stock, 
$40,000; incorporators, F. W. Glass, Alva Kelly 
and others. 

Cincinnati, O.— National Fender & Auto Parts 
Co., to manufacture fenders and accessories; 
capital stock, $50,000; incorporators, J. J. Shev- 
lin, R. E. Simmons, Jr., L. Donovan, William J. 
McCanelly, John C. Hermann. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Elcar Motor Sales Co., mo- 
tor vehicles; capital stock, $10,000; J. F. Hill, 
Paul C. Hill, J. O. Marwha, A. E. Clashman. 

Kankakee, Ill.— The Overland-Mann Company; 
capital stock, $50,000; incorporators, Tred 
Arthur, Howard Mann, Huntingdon James, Ray- 
mond Radeke, 

Lebanon, O.—Railway Auto Co., to operate a 
garage and repair shop; capital stock, $5,000; 
incorporators, Robert E. Kline, J. A. Kilpatrick, 
D. M. Worley, Charles Kohr, J. Warren Wood. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Kotalux Co., to manu- 
facture and sell motor car headlight lenses and 
specialties; capital stock, $25,000; incorporators, 
Frederick H. Ford, H. T. Ferguson and Arthur 
H. Ford. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The East Milwaukee Motor 
Co., East Milwaukee; capital stock, $1,000; in- 
corporators, F. M. Emerson, W. C. Sieker and 
W. H. MacReynolds, 

Madison, Wis.—Madison Sales Co., to deal in 
motor cars, farm machinery, vehicles, etc.; 
capital stock, $25,000; incorporators, John T. 
Blake, M. M. Blake and C. C. Doring. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Wait Automobile Co., to 
deal in new and used cars, conduct a garage, 
ete.; capital stoc’x, $20,000; W. J. Wait, presi- 


dent. 
Wis.—Modine Mfg. Co., 





Racine, to manu- 
facture sheet metal products and other mechan- 


ical appliances; capital stock, $200,000; _ in- 
corporators, A. B. Modine, Peter B. Myers and 
L. L. Lunn. 

Racine, Wis.—O-U-Lite Co.; capital stock, 


$12,000; incorporators, F. C. Christensen, T. W 
Fuller and J. C. Christensen. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Briscoe Motor Sales Company, 
to deal in motor vehicles; capital stock, $5,000; 
incorporators, W. C. Shields, Hy C. Deabold, 
Frank Bishop. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Newell Motor Car Co., to deal 
in motor vehicles; capital stock, $100,000; in- 
corporators, James E. Newell, Leslie E. Newell, 
M. Frank, EE, I. Danabar, E. B. Foote. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Supreme Motor Co., will han- 
dle second hand cars; capital stock, $10,000; 
incorporators, E. L. Turney, D. A, Livingston, 
J. F. O’Connor. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Jeffery Distributing Co.; 
Henry Rottersman, Eugene Meyer, Jos. Van 
Raalte, Emil Rottersman, J. L. Groover, Gus 


Schmidt. 

St. Louis, Mo.—20th Century Mfg. & Sales Co., 
to deal in accessories; incorporators, Edw. M. 
Lynch, Humphrey A. Buck, Bernard P. Pogy. 


MOTOR AGE 


bordering on the river. The best part of the 
court’s decision is that it sweeps aside the 
legislative provisions for denomination of 
bonds. 


The Road Levies Asked—Bulletins have 
been sent by the Ohio Good Roads Federa- 


tion to county officials advising them that 


under the present road laws they ought to 
make three distinct road levies. Two of the 
levies are required for county work and the 
third for the purpose of enabling the coun- 
ties to co-operate with the state. 


Will Warn Motorists—Roads leading out of 
Cincinnati, O., will be picketed hereafter by 
representatives of the Automobile Club of 
Cincinnati to warn motorists not to exceed 
the speed limit, in an effort to eliminate the 
annoyance to which drivers have been sub- 
jected recently by roadside courts and coun- 
try constables. 


Stone Road to Atlantic City—Through the 
action of the boards of freeholders of Cam- 
cen and Atlantic counties, N. J., a stone 
road from Philadelphia to Atlantic City is 
assured. Already there are a number of 
miles of paved roadway between the two 
cities, from the Delaware river to Berlin, 
N. J., and from Atlantic City to Absecon; 
and now the intervening distance will be 
paved. The new hard surface will be either 
18 or 20 feet wide. 


Jackson Highway Inspection Fund—P. L. 
Atherton, president of the Jackson Highway 
Association is asking that all counties 
through which the road passes between 
Nashville and New Orleans’ remit 75 
cents per mile to cover expenses of the 
pathfinders, who will make final inspection 
of the road in the next 3 months from Nash- 
ville to New Orleans. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—Commercial Auto Body Co., to 
deal in motor cars and supplies; capital stock, 
$50,000; incorporators, Hugh F. Carlwright, M. 
E. Carlwright, X. P. Wilfley. 

Springfield, O.—Westcott Motor Car Co., to 
manufacture motor cars and parts; capital stock, 
$500,000; incorporators, B. J. Westcott, F. C. 
Johnson, C. W. Bringman, F. S. Anthony, 
Charles R, Reid. 
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With the Motor Clubs 


Club Wants Camping Sites—The Topeka 
Automobile Club, Topeka, Kan., has ap- 
pointed a special committee to secure camp- 
ing grounds for tourists, in various parts of 
the county, on the Red Line, Golden Belt, 
Midland Trail and White Way roads. 


Columbus Club Gets Members—During the 
membership campaign, started by the Colum- 
bus Automobile Club, Columbus, O., May 1 
and extending for a month and a half more 
than 200 new members have been added to 
the rolls. The work of securing new mem- 
bers is going on day by day and the goal is 
2,500. 

Wolverine Club in Outing—The Wolverine 
Automobile Club will enjoy the hospitality 
of Walter E. Flanders at his country estate 
just outside of Pontiac, Mich., Saturday, 
July 22. The day will be spent in general 
recreation on a thousand acres of land with 
plenty of woods, a 300-acre lake, rowboats, 
bowling alleys, baseball fields, ball room and 
the largest herd of livestock in the state. 
There will be a gala. time for everyone. 

Club Increases Membership—Owing to the 
fact that the limit of membership of 1,000 
has been reached in the Automobile Club of 
Pittsburgh, a special meeting of the mem- 
bers of that organization will be held the 
last week of this month to vote on increas- 
ing the maximum rumber to 2,000. During 
the last week 20 new applications have been 
received, but these cannot be elected to 
membership until the by-laws are amended, 
as the club is now up to a limit a number, 
with a very large waiting list and this is 
constantly growing, so some amendment to 
the by-laws will be necessary. j 


Salem, O.—Salem Motor Co., to operate a sales 
agency and garage; capital stock, $40,000; in- 
corporators, Frank W. Glass, Nellie C. Glass, 
Alva G. Kelley, Ferman N. Gaunt, Kirby Walker. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Newell Motor Car Co.; capital 
stock, $100,000; incorporators, James E. Newell, 
Leslie E. Newell, M. Frank, E. L. Danaher, and 
T. B. Foote. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Commercial Auto Body Co.; 
capital stock, $50,000; incorporators, Hugh F. 
Cartwright, M. E. Cartwright and X. F. Wilfey. 


Toledo, O.—H. L. Yaryan Motor Co., to oper- 
ate a sales agency and garage; capital stock, 
$10,000; incorporators, H. ‘ aryan, #8. TF. 
beni oy H. C. Adams, Blanche O’Brien, Nina F. 

eavitt. 


Wausau, Wis.—Overland-Wasau Co.; capital 
stock, $25,000; incorporators, George W. Browne, 
Thomas C. McMillan and T. O. Kellogg. 


Wilmington, Del.—Alpha Rubber Mfg. Cor- 
poration, to manufacture rubber tires, tubes and 
all rubber goods; capital stock, $1,000,000. 





RUCK TO HAUL PRISONERS—Covington, Ky., believes in securing the utmost service 
from every unit, and with a 5-ton U. S. truck which the city recently purchased starts 
about 6:30 a. m. each day hauling prisoners a distance Of several miles from the city prison 


to municipal quarries. 
first-trippers. 


Adjustable seats and sides are provided for the convenience of the 
At the quarry the seats and sides are detached, and the truck continues back 
into the city at once with a load of stone, sand or other material. 


The last trip each day Is 


the return of the prisoners to the jail after their day of labor. 
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. poe CAR AS BATTLESHIP EQUIPMENT—The Navy Department intends to experi- 
ment with motor cars as an adjunct to the marine service. It is the belief that where 
marines are landed for any purpose the movement of officers can be greatly facilitated by the 
use of motor cars. In the picture a Dodge car is being swung aboard the battleship New 
Jersey at the Charlestown Navy Yard. It is the preparedness car which made extensive 


military observations throughout New England. 


Join McQuay-Norris Force—Ben R. Evans 
and Russell W. Long have joined the Mc- 
Quay-Norris Mfg. Co.’s sales force as field 
man, traveling out of the St. Louis plant. 


Argo to Change Name—The name of the 
Argo Motor Co., Jackson, Mich., it is re- 
ported, is to be changed to the Hackett 
Motor Car Co., after Mansell Hackett, who 
is at the head of this company. 


Eubanks Leaves Barley—P. J. Eubanks, 
sales and advertising manager of the Barley 
Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill, has tendered his 
resignation, to become effective August 1. 
No announcement has been made relative 
to Mr. Eubanks’ future plans. 


Lansing Companies Add Men—The Auto 
Body Co., Lansing, Mich., which now has 
about 750 men on its payroll, expects to em- 
ploy at least 1,400 within the next 30 days, 
when additions to the plant will be com- 
pleted. The working force of the Gier 
Pressed Steel Co., that city, is to be in- 
creased from 500 to about 750. 


Absorbs Steering Wheel Company—The 
Neville Steering Wheel and Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has absorbed the Neville More- 
Room Steering Wheel Co. F. A. Vollbrecht, 
formerly general manager of the King Motor 
Car Co., is president of the new corporation; 
John V. Harding is vice president, and A. W. 
Webber, secretary and treasurer. 


Ford Branch at St. Paul—The Ford Motor 
Co. has opened a factory branch in St. Paul, 
Minn. Heretofore it has been operated from 
Minneapolis. W. H. Schmelzel has been 
transferred from the branch at Fargo, N. D., 
to succeed A. H. Sargent as manager here. 
The latter is transferred to Grand Rapids, 
Mich. W. P. Winders is advanced to man- 


ager at Fargo and F. C. Seiss, superintendent 
there, has been made assistant manager at 
Sioux City. 

Guy to Leave Rumely—J. H. Guy, vice 
president and treasurer of the Advance- 
Rumely Co., Laporte, Ind., who has been 
with that organization since the spring of 
1913, has resigned and in a short time will 
return to New York. When Mr. Guy went 
with the Rumely company it was his inten- 
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tion to remain but a short time, but when 
the troubled conditions of 1913 came he 
stayed on to help straighten out the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

Smith Mercer Sales Manager—G. H. Smith 
has been appointed saJes manager of the 
Mercer Automobile Co., Trenton, N. J., Mr. 
Smith has been connected for a number of 
years with the White and Peerless com- 
panies. 

Moline to Add—The Moline Plow Co., Mo- 
line, Ill., has decided to enlarge its plant in 
order to take care of its tractor department 
and plans are under way by architects for 
the construction of buildings which will cost 
$1,000,000 and give employment to 1,500 men. 
In order to provide the necessary land a 
change must be made in the right of way of 
the street railway company’s tracks. 


4-Wheel Drive Adding—The Four Wheel 
Drive Automobile Co., Clintonville, Wis., 
which has more than doubled the size of its 
works during the last year, is planning to 
erect a large new gray iron and malleable 
foundry during the late summer and early 
fall. A new machine shop, 100 by 200 feet, 
is now being completed. The company is 
working on large orders for army cars for 
the American and European governments. 


Overland Ships 94,155 Cars—The Willys- 
Overland Co., Toledo, O., has again smashed 
its record for production of cars. For the 6 
months’ period ending June 30, 1916, 94,155 
Overlands and Willys-Knights were shipped. 


Portage Rubber’s New Financing—A new 
plan of financing with an increased capitali- 
zation was adopted by stockholders of the 
Portage Rubber Co. meeting in Barberton, 
O., last week. The present capitalization of 
$1,250,000, of which $500,000 is in common 
and $750,000 in preferred, will be increased 
to $3,000,000, placing $1,000,000 in preferred 
and $2,000,00 in common. Of the preferred 
$250,000 will be offered to the present stock- 
holders on a pro rata basis. The stock- 
holders also voted to amend the constitution 
of the corporation so that the present issue 
of a million preferred may be convertible 
into common shares up to July 1, 1917. 
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OMAN DRIVES STEEP HILL—Mrs. F. <a 


A. Wilson, San Francisco, is the first 
woan to ascend ’Frisco’s celebrated Duncan 
Street hill—a 50 per cent grade. She is driv- 


ing an Oldsmobile eight. 












































